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For the Presbyterian. 
GOD’S PURPOSE THE CHURCH’S SAFETY. 
It was wisely and truly said to the Jewish 
council, by Gamaliel: ‘If this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if 


it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” Acts 


v. 39, Although not spoken by an inspired 
man, yet it is so consistent with the declara- 
tions of God himself, that it must be admitted 
as an incontrovertible truth, that whatever is 
of God, cannot be overthrown. He is omnipo- 
tent to execute his purpose, unchangeable in 
his will, and not to be diverted from his object. 
‘“‘ He is of one mind, who can turn him?” He 
has determined that no weapon formed against 
Zion shall prosper; and that all the power of 


men, and arts, and plottings of the “ gates of — 


hell,” shall not prevail against his church. 

The certainty of the execution of this purpose 
has been tested during the vicissitudes of nearly 
six thousand years. Satan laid his plan deep- 
ly, and apparently had almost secured his ob- 
ject, when the descendants of Shem mingled 
with the ungodly posterity of Cain. The wor- 
_ ship and service of God were forgotten at the 
call of sensuality, and the earth was filled with 
crime and violence. But even in that degener- 
ate age, the Lord had his Enochs and his 
Noahs, Thechurch was depressed, but not de- 
stroyed; the flame of piety was low and unfre- 
quent, but not extinguished. The generation 
of the irreclaimaply impious were swept away 
by the deluge; but the church, reduced to a 
single family, found refuge and safety in the ark. 

As the population of the earth once more 
grew, so the perils of the church increased. 
Idolatry, associated with ambition, was now the 
form of wickedness which solicited men away 

from God. In the course of several centuries, 
- this false religion, this counterfeit of piety, had 
» enticed the mass of mankind into its mazes of 

‘mingled superstition and licentiousness. But 
the Lord interposed, called out Abraham from 
- a land of false gods, and set apart his posterity, 
to be his depositaries for the preservation of the 
true faith, the maintenance of his worship, the 
sale-keeping of his written will, and the per- 
petuity of his ordinances, until “the fulness 
of the time” should come for the appearance 
of his well beloved Son, for the redemption of 
his people. 

Inthe land of Egypt, this chosen race was 
exposed to the depressing and corrupting in- 
fluence of bondage ; and, once more, the Lord’s 
cause seemed about to sink b€neath the policy 
of Satan, and the tyranny of man. But, while 
the mass of the people were immersed in ignor- 
ance, and many of them disposed to adopt the 
idolatrous customs of the Egyptians, the Lord 
had his Moses, and his Aaron, and his arm of 
power, and his magazine of plagues, to vindi- 
cate his honour, deliver his people, and over- 
throw their enemies. 

He led his chosen people into the wilderness, 
placed them under severe, but salutary disci- 
pline, new-modelled the forms of worship, and 
the whole system of their social policy; and, in 
due time, he settled them in the land, promised 
to their fathers. : 

Passing over their frequent apostasies, and 
consequent chastisements, in which the church 
seemed, sometimes, ready to expire, we come 
down to the Babylonish captivity. Then, the 
professed people of God had become so much 
assimilated to the heathen nations around them, 
and so much more guilty than they, from the 
abuse of their peculiar privileges, that the Lord 
suffered them to be carried captive, and to be 
dispersed among the heathen, so that by due 
chastisement, they might be rebuked, corrected, 
and delivered from their besetting sin. Still, 
there was a remnant among them, who feared 
the Lord, and who constituted that true church, 
which he never would forsake. The land, 
which had been polluted by the wickedness of 
the nation, enjoyed a long Sabbath, the rem- 
nant was restored, and the pure worship of God 
re-established. 

Another storm of bitter violence was permit- 
ted to rage against the church. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria, proscribed the wor- 
ship of Jehovah, polluted the temple, and en- 
joined conformity to the Grecian rites of idola- 
try, under pain of death. But the Lord still 
had a faithful people. The family of the Mac- 
cabees, and their devoted followers, were raised 
up to resist the impious mandate of the tyrant ; 
army afler army melted away before them; 
the power of idolatrous Syria—the efforts of the 
monarch of western Asia—were completely 
baffled and blown aside. 

The nation grew in power and pride, and 
ambitious men filled it with perpetual agitation. 


The worship of God became more and more a 


lifeless form, Satan had been unable to over- 
throw the church by idolatry; he changed his 
weapon, and tried the effect of zeal for the letter 
of the law, anc a neglect of its spirit. The 
false and trifling glosses of the scribes and 
doctors, and the vain traditions of the elders, 
grew more and more into repute and influence 
as the time approached, when the Son of God 
should appear for the salvation of his people, 
At that gloomy period, religion was thought to 
consist in the observance of the ceremonial 
law, and the additional prescriptions of the 
Rabbies. With their lips, the body of the peo- 
ple drew nigh to God ; but their hearts were far 
from him. In that night of the world, and of 
the Church, the Daysrrrne from on high shed 
his light upon them; but the benighted world, 
and the bewildered Church, received it not. 
The Saviour came to his own, but they knew 
him not, and ‘ by wicked hands,” they slew 
the Shepherd, and the sheep were scattered, 
Yet the Lord never forgot his cause, or his 
kingdom. ‘That night of darkness, which cov- 
ered the footsteps of Deity, was the season of 
Mercy’s triumph, and the era of sin and Satan’s 
downfall ; the foundation of the visible Church 


was laid anew, and rose from its obscurity with 
increased beauty, power and grandeur. The 
purpose of God was fulfilled; the price of re- 
demption was paid; the sacrifice which justice 
had claimed, and grace had furnished, was of- 
fered up; the river of salvation, which had 
glided, almost unobserved, for centuries, through 
the retired vales of Palestine, now overflowed 
its banks, and watered with its gladdening 
waves the desolations of a perishing world. 

' Frequently afterward, power, and wisdom, 
and wealth, and fierce passions, and bitter hos- 
tility to truth and holiness, sharpened their 
weapons, opened their dungeons, published 
their edicts, erected their scaffolds, collected 
their faggots, and let loose upon the Church 
every misery, which rancour in its most sav- 
age mood could muster: frequently, within the 
visible Church itself, error raised its deceptive 
form, and breathed, every where, its pestilence. 
But the “sealed” and sincere people of God 
were continued and multiplied. Sufferings 
could not consume them; the sword could not 


exlirpate them; tortures could not turn them 


from their mission and their testimony; the 
artifices of error could not ensnare, nor subvert 
them. ‘ Troubled’ they might be, “but not 
distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” | 

And when the great enemy of man was per- 
mitted to sow his tares, and these grew in such 
rankness as to choke much of the wheat; and 
when the judgments of God fell upon apostate 
churches, and blotted them from existence ; 
stillthe Lord had his people and his witnesses, 
who maintained his cause, and testified against 
the corruptions of the times. When the Church 
appeared to fallin one country, it rose in an- 
other. When error overran the churches of 
Asia, the truth flourished in parts of Africa and 
Europe. When the Eastern churches fell be- 
neath the sword of Mohammed, and the West- 
tern bowed to the yoke of apostate Rome, truth 
and piety found a refuge in the wild valleys of 
the Alps. When even there, the prying eye 
of jealous bigotry and cowled superstition de- 
tected and cursed the lingering light, and obse- 
quious myrmidons were sent to extinguish it in 
blood; when these crosiered ruffians had left 
nothing behind them but the smoking ruins of 
villages, and a vast and bloody solitude fur- 
nished with prey for the hungry wolf and Al- 
pine eagle; a remnant was still preserved, who, 
scattered and wandering, bore with them, in 
every direction, the word of life. These poor 
fugitives from massacre sowed the seeds which 
produced the harvest of the Reformation ;. and 
then, more if possible than ever, it was signally 
made manifest that what is of God, cannot be 
overthrown. 

Even now, should formality, a secular spirit, 
error, superstition, infidelity, persecution—the 
whole combined artillery of “the gates of hell” 
—be levelled against the Church ; (a thing not 
impossible, should God permit ;) and could they 
succeed in extinguishing the light of the truth, 
and silencing Christ’s witnesses throughout 
Europe and America; were the fearful triumph 
of universal impiety consummated in all these 
extensive, populous, and powerful countries, (a 
thing which I cannot believe will ever be per- 
mitted,) yet God would not cease to have a 
people—his Church would still subsist and 
flourish. The tribes of Africa, the castes of 
Hindustan, the millions of Eastern Asia, and 
the islanders of Oceanica, would take up the 
testimony, which had dropped from our power- 
less hands, and perpetuate it to other genera- 
tions and happier ages. It would still be seen— 
and it weld be seen, when a judgment day shall 
reveal, in all its fulness, the work of God—that 
he has never changed his purpose, never for- 
saken his Church, never suffered any thing that 
he intended, either to miscarry, or to be over- 
thrown. J. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BARNES AND HALDANE ON THE ROMANS. 


Mr. Editor—The Rev. A. Barnes in his note 
on Rom. xi. 10, makes some very exceptionable 
remarks, while his exposition is very satisfac- 
tory. The verse is a quotation from Ps. xix. 
23. Afier giving the proper interpretation, he 
takes up a general objection against the book of 
Psalms, and says :—‘‘ Much difficulty has been 
felt in reconciling the petitions in the Psalms 
for calamities on enemies, with the spirit of the 
New Testament. Perhaps they cannot all be 


‘reconciled; and it is not at all improbable 


that many of those imprecations were wrong. 
David was not a perfect man ; and the Spirit of 
inspiration is not responsible for his imperfec- 
tions.” (He speaks of things in the saints not 
approved and yet recorded.) ‘* Of this nature, 
probably, were many of the petitions in the 
Psalms; and the Spirit of God is no more an- 
swerable for the feeling, because it is recorded, 
than he is for the feelings of the Edomites when 
they said, Rase it, rase it to the foundation.” 
Ps. exxxvii. 7. His remarks that follow, vindi- 
cate the sixty-ninth Psalm from such imputation. 
I am pained, however, that a man of his 
popular talents and influence should give any 
countenance to the blasphemous objection that 
the inspired Psalmist uttered his malicious and 
vindictive feelings with the words of inspira- 
lion. 
The case of the Edomites referred to, is marked 
with God’s disapprobation, and is given as the 
reason of fearful judgments upon them; but 
surely we are not to suppose that the inspired 
Psalmist was left to write songs for the use of 
God’s Church, and consecrate them to that use, 
claiming to be the word of God, and yet the 
mere effusions of private feelings. How differ- 
ently does Haldane speak on the same Scrip- 
ture :—** The predictions concerning their (the 
Jews) spiritual blindness, as well as the denun- 
ciations contained in these verses, have been 
literally accomplished. Many pretend to find 
difficulty in regard to the threatenings denounced 
against the enemies of God in the Psalms; but 
the difficulty arises from their own erroneous 
views of the subject. Doesit imply a malicious 
or revengeful temper to utter the dictates of the 
Spirit of God, whoever may be the object of the 
Divine denunciations? This is not merely 
trifling, but blasphemous.” A. Bowrr. 


HANOVER COLLEGE. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


LovIsviLLe, August 23, 1848. 

Mr. Editor—Being convinced of your kindly 
feelings towards every thing that will be pro- 
motive of intellectual, moral, or religious cul- 
ture, I take the liberty of addressing you on 
the subject of the recent commencement of 
Hanover College, Indiana, making at the same 
time a short statement as to the place itself, 
together with the character, condition, and 
prospects of the Institution. , 

Hanover is situated on the Ohio river, one 
mile from its shore, about fifty miles above 
Louisville, and one hundred below Cincinnati; 
it is a town of a few hundred inhabitants, and 
receives much of its importance from being the 
location of the College; it is on a high accli- 
vity, but which, falling back from its brow, 
hides it from the sight of those passing on the 
river, Its great elevation causes it to possess 
scenery of the most beautiful and romantic cha- 
racter; its deep ravines, its interesting dells 
and splendid water falls are numerous and at- 
tractive, and are calculated to make strong and 
lasting impressions on those who are in the 
habit of frequently visiting them. 

The population is of a character highly mo- 
ral. and religious, and the students are in no 
danger of the difficulties attendant on Colleges 
generally. They have voted ‘* No License,” 
and abide strictly by their determination, so 
that all spirituous liquors are strictly forbidden, 
and thé use is entirely unknown; there is not 
a tavern in the place, and consequently, the 
members of the College, as well as all visiters, 
are dependent on the hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants, and this is of the most hearty and gene- 
rous character. 

The numerous company present on the above 
occasion were all kindly received, and made to 
feel themselves in the midst of friends. 2 

The present faculty possess every requisite 
for securing, not only the success of the Col- 
lege, but also an high intellectual cultivation 
to all who partake of its benefits—and one 
beautiful feature, which has exhibited itself al- 
most constantly for the last year or two, must 
be ngticed. 

Great care is taken as to the religious cul- 
ture of the youth entrusted to their care, and 
they have been rewarded by the almost constant 
influences of the Holy Spirit upon the College, 
as well as town. A majority of the students 
of any age are hopefully pious, and the gradu- 
ating class of this year, with one exception, 
were consistent members of some Christian 
church, mainly, if not all, Presbyterian. 

But for the Commencement Exercises: these 
began on Monday, and closed on Thursday 
evening, or rather night; the first three days 
were occupied by the examination of the classes, 
and on the evening of Wednesday there was 
an address by the Rev. Thomas E. Thomas, 
of Ohio, before the Philalethean Society, ‘* On 
the desirable Union of Religious with Intel- 
lectual Culture.” 

On Thursday the exercises of the graduat- 
ing class took place, when addresses were made 
by eight of their number. The character of 
these addresses was uniformly such as to re- 
dound to the credit of their authors, especially 
as exhibiting a spirit of evangelical piety not 
often known on such occasions. The evening 
was occupied by an address on ‘“*The Choice 
of Profession,” by Dr. Rice, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, before the Union Literary Society. 

The delivery of the Baccalaureate, by the 
President, and the conferring of Degrees, to- 
gether with an address on the occasion of de- 
livering the Society’s diplomas, by A. W. 
Hendricks, Esq. of Madison, Indiana. 

Moses S. Coulter, of Virginia; Robert G. 
Jackson, of Mississippi; Robert S. Shannon, 
Addison W. Bure, Samuel Taggart, John W. 
Blake, J. H. L. Vannys, John C. Caldwell, of 
Indiana, each received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. William Robinson, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, in course. Thomas H. Shreve, and 
Benjamin Casseday, of Louisville, Kentucky ; 
J. W. Shields, and the Rev. Thomas Brown, 
of Ohio, the honorary degree of Master of Arts; 
and the Rev. Mr. Yantis, of Missouri, and Rev. 
Mr. Backus, of Baltimore, Maryland, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. | 
. Quiet and decorum were the order of the 
day, or rather week, and the gratification ma- 
nifested by the very large company of visiters 
from the adjacent country, as well as from a 
distance, must have been a stimulus to both 
Professors and students, to persevere in their 
laudable exertions for the growth and well 
being of the College. 

The prospects of the Institution are at present 
very promising, and we cannot but hope that 
they will still continue to brighten, so that she 
may take a high place among her fellows, and 
cause annually to issue from her halls, those 
who shall not only add to our beloved country’s 
elevation in all that is intellectual, but also, 
and much more in all that is moral and reli- 
gious. Respectfully yours, 


— 


REGENERATING GRACE. 


“They that observe lying vanities, forsake 
their own mercy.” (Jonah ii. 8.) Jonah had 
cause to think so, when he had exchanged the 
pure light of heaven for the darkness of the 
deep, and instead of the garments of prophecy, 
the waters compassed him, and the weeds were 
wrapped about his head. Others have cause to 
think so as well as Jonah ; and some, perhaps, 
who are not aware of it; if they know they are 


in the deep, they know not how they came there. 


One of the greatest present mercies regenerating 
grace confers is the freeing of the spirit from 
the deception of external things, undeceiving us 
as to their value, as to their influence on our 
happiness, and their effect upon our minds. 
To seek nothing of earth, because what is of 
earth is nothing worth the seeking; to fear no- 
thing from earth, because its weapons are harm- 
less against the protection of God; to expect 
nothing of earth, because the falseness of its 
promises has been exposed, and better promises 
of sweeter expectation received instead of them ; 
this is the peculiar happiness of the Christian, 
while waiting the perfecting of his bliss. But, 
like Jonah, we forsake it, and for those very 
vanities’ sake, from which it is our peculiar 
mercy to be freed.— Remains of Mrs. Fry. 


PRAYER. 


Prayer has divided seas, rolled up flowing 
rivers, made flinty rocks gush into fountains, 
quenched flames of fire, muzzled lions, dis- 
armed vipers and poisons, marshalled stars 
against the wicked, stopped the course of the 
moon, arrested the rapid sun in his great race, 
burst open iron gates, recalled souls from eter- 
nity, conquered the strongest devils, com- 
manded legions of angels down from heaven. 
Prayer has bridled and chained the raging pas- 
sions of ‘men, and routed and destroyed vast 
armies of proud, daring, blustering atheists. 
Prayer has brought one man from the bottom 
of the sea, and carried another in a chariot of 
fire to heaven. What has not prayer done ?7— 
Ryland. 


in such circumstances can be valid.” 


MODERN POPERY. 

The case of the poor two nuns of the Ursuline 
Convent at Black Rock, in Ireland, affords some 
instructive glimpses into the hidden mysteries 
of modern Popery. It has of late been some- 
what fashionable to represent the monastic sys- 
lem, as one by no means so forbidding as has 
been vulgarly supposed. 
cial object of Tractarian writers, to try to blacken 
the character of all our great Protestant histo- 
rians, to convict them of inaccuracies easily to 
be found amidst the record of a thousand facts, 
and to induce the superficial or unsuspecting to 
believe that Rome has been greatly maligned ; 
that her priests and inquisitors are neither so 
selfish nor so bigoted as has been imagined ; 
that their religious houses have neither been dis- 
tinguished for so much wickedness, nor defiled 
by so much impurity, as was alleged by our 
Reformers ; and that, whilst the history of the 
past has been grossly misrepresented, the state 
of modern convents affords no countenance to 
what have been termed the calumnies of ancient 
writers, 

The case of the Ursuline Convent has dragged 
to light facts, occurring in the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the neighbourhood of a great commer- 


cial city, which exhibit Popery very much in. 
: as | No tear henceforth the eye shall dim, 


the same light in which it showed itself to the 
old martyrologist, and tend to explain the mean- 
ing of Bellarmine’s saying, who, when asked 
why the early Church did not persecute, replied, 
‘‘ Simply because they had not the power.” 

Our readers will remember the case to which 
we allude, and which seemed rather to perplex 
the Liberalism both of Lords:Campbell and 
Brougham. ‘There died in 1843 a merchant in 
Cork, leaving behind him about 100,000/, and 
a family *of ten children. About seventeen 
years before his death two of hig daughters had 
been received into the Ursuline Convent at 
Black Rock, and as he was a Ponseniet, and a 
liberal one, he paid with each of them 10001. 
being 200/. more than the sum usually demand- 
ed from any lady in their condition of life. 
With this payment it was conceived that all 
claims on the father or his family were for ever 
closed, and by the vow of poverty the nuns be- 
came spiritually incapacitated, from enjoying 
any greater portion of this world’s goods. The 
father died intestate, but he had repeatedly 
framed a draft of a will in which he referred to 
the fact of his daughters being already provided 
for. Shortly after his death his sons had 
several interviews with their sisters, whose nat- 
ural feelings of affection for their family do not 
seem to have been extinguished by the crushing 
system of a monastic life, and they at once ad- 
mitted that ‘it was distinctly understood be- 
tween them and their father, that the thousand 
pounds paid by him on their respective admis- 
sions to the convent were the only sums they 
were to receive out of his property.” At one 
of the interviews, however, the younger sister, 
on being informed that her father had left no 
will, significantly remarked that, ‘in that case 
she was sure the convent would’set up a claim 
to a share for herself and her ister, and she 
was bound by her vows to do 4s her superiors 
ordered her.” She added, however, addressing 
her eldest brother :—‘‘ John, I give you every 
right and title that I have to my share of the 
assets, to divide among my four younger bro- 
thers; and blame yourself if the convent ever 
get a penny.” 

But convents, even ¢ the nineteenth century, 
have fearful means, both moral and physical, 
of enforcing obedience even to their most un- 
righteous mandates. Within five. months after 
this interview, the elder sister yielded to the 
pressure, either of moral or physical force, or 
both, and in nine months after the same inter- 
view, the more enduring spirit of the younger 
sister also sunk under the application of bodily 
punishment and spiritual threats, and she too 
executed adeed assigning the legal rights, which 
she could not enjoy, tothe convent. The eldest 
sister states that, subdued and broken-spirited 
as she was, she signed the deed ‘with the great- 
est pain,” having “cried all night long,” after 
thus yielding to the will of her spiritual superiors 
in opposition to that of her deceased parent ; 
that **she had no free-will of her own”—that 
‘her act was like the act of a dead person”— 
and that the ‘‘ operation of her vow was like the 
presentation of a pistol by a highwayman.” 
And one of the brothers relates that, when he 
called at the convent gate on one occasion dur- 
ing this unhappy period of slow torture, to see 
the younger sister, he was told by the elder, 
‘that she was unwell; that she had suffered 
much from the censure of the bishop, and was 
undergoing punishment.” The brother adds, 
that when at last she was allowed to come down, 
she had every appearance of having suffered 
both in body and mind, and that she said, having 
‘accidentally procured a book containing the 
rules of her order, she had found therein that 
the penalty awarded on the Continent for a 
serious crime was to be immured between two 


walls in a standing posture, and fed on bread 
‘and water—and that in some cases parties had 


been known to die from the punishment.” 

But in all this it might be said, we see only 
the act of harshness on the part of the Lady 
Abbess, and other monastic superiors, in one par- 
ticular case. Such conduct would be reprobated 
by such bishops, as those whom Dr. Wiseman 
paraded in St. George’s-field, escorted by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Shrewsbury, the 
Earl of Arundel, and other Romish noblemen. 
Let us, therefore, proceed with the story. The 
younger sister, who has since repudiated the 
unrighteous deed which she was compelled to 
sign, afier long resisting the commands of the 
abbesses, enforced by corporeal punishment and 
mental torture, was referred to the Bishop of the 
diocese. She explained the case, the under- 
standing with her father, the moral claims of 
her brothers, and her own desire to act as jus- 
tice and equity seemed to demand, The Bish- 
op glanced at a crucifix which stood near them: 


Madam,” he replied, you must observe your 


vow of obedience.” ‘* It will, of course, be for 
a court of equity to decide,” spiritedly rejoined 
the lady, ‘‘how far any deed executed by me 
The 
wily Bishop lost for a moment his self-posses- 
sion. ‘If these be your ideas, madam,” he 
exclaimed, * let me tell you, | have lawyers in 
my family as well as yours, and this is too 
good afthing not to look after.” In time, the 
Bishop did consult the lawyers of his family. 
The case was carried ultimately to the House 
of Lords. The case has been decided against 
the convent, but unfortunately, not upon the 
merits, but ona technicality. It seems that the 
elder sister, appalled by the array of physical 
and moral force to be found in the nunnery, 
where she is a prisoner for life, dreading either 
present discipline or eternal perdition, adhered 
to her assignment, and the superiors of the con- 
vent, not daring to go into Court in their own 
names alone, joined her as a plaintiff in the 
cause. It is against the rules of equity to pre- 
sent to the Court two claimants in different 
rights against the same defendants. Miss 
McCarthy might have sued in her own right, 
or the superiors might have sued in their own. 
But the House of Lords, on the motion of the 
Lord Chancellor, dismissed the bill, on the 
ground that both rights could not be tried in 


It has been the spe- 


the same process. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther the convent will dare to come forward 
alone ; but meanwhile the lesson is as instruc- 
tive, as if a decision on the merits had been 
pronounced.—London Record. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ON THE DEATH OF MRS. ELIZA J. R. BARNEY, 


BY A LADY. 


She died—the beautiful and young, © 
While life’s fair morn was gay and bright, 


Ere hope had ceased her syren song, 


Or joy was lost in sorrow’s night. 


She died—an angel plucked the flower 
Too lovely long on earth to stay, 

And bore it to the heavenly bower, 
To bloom in everlasting day. 


Prayer rose on her departing breath, 
Ere yet the spirit took its flight ; 

And faith, victorious over death, 
Unclosed the blissful gates of light. 


No sorrow swell the anxious breast ; 
In heavenly Jerusalem 
Awaits a pure, unbroken rest. 


There let our fervent wishes tend, 
Our holy hopes sublimely rise, 

To gain the spirit’s noblest end, 
A blest re-union in the skies. 


Loved friends, whose memory still is dear, 
Long gone before us into bliss, 

Shall at the threshold then appear, 
To lead us to the realms of peace, 


These bodies, though in dust arrayed, 
Transformed, shall join the throng above, 

Like Christ’s most glorious body made, 
And live an endless life of love. 


— 


From the London Times. 


PALL OF THE HOUSE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


During the past week the British public has 
been admitted to a spectacle of a painfully in- 
teresting and gravely historical import. One 
of the most splendid abodes of our almost regal 
aristocracy has thrown open its portals to an 
endless succession of visiters, who from morn- 
ing to night have flowed in an uninterrupted 
stream from room to room and floor to floor— 
not to enjoy the hospitality of the lord, or to 
congratulate him on his countless treasures of 
art, but to see an ancient family ruined, their 
palace marked for destruction, and its contents 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. We are 
only saying what is notorious, and what, there- 
fore, it is neither a novelty nor a cruelty to re- 
peat, that the most noble and puissant Prince, 
his Grace, the Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, is at this moment an absolutely ruined and 
destitute man. Our advertising columns have 
introduced to the public the long list of estates, 
properties, and interests, which are no longer 
his, and will not revert to his heirs. The last 
crash of this mighty ruin is that which now 
sounds. Stowe is no more. This morning the 
tumultuous invasion of sight-seers will once 
again be endured, and to-morrow the auctioneer 
will begin his work. 

As every thoughtful spectator has spoken to 
the peculiar and most lamentable character of 
the scene, one may be permitted to dwell for a 
while upon circumstances of such rare occur- 
rence and indelible recollection. Under the 
lofty arch which crowns the long avenue from 
Buckingham, and opens the first view of the 
magnificent Palladian fagade, has lately passed 
a daily cavalcade which, except in its utter ab- 
sence of style, might remind one of the road to 
Epsom on a Derby day. Barouches, flys, 
stage-coaches, ‘‘ busses” pressed from the me- 
tropolitan service, and every gradation of “trap” 
down to the carrier’s cart hastily emptied of 
groceries, dragged to Wolverton, and filled with 
the unfortunate holders of return tickets to 
town, constituted a dreary antithesis to the 
cortége which so lately brought royalty to 
Stowe. An elaborately circuitous road con- 
ducted the impatient visiters to the park front, 
before which, in the vast amphitheatre formed 
by its side colonnades, so often the scene of 
rural festivities, the enemy encamped. One 
might imagine a great county picnic had sud- 
denly gathered at Stowe. Even stalls were 
there. From the branch of a noble beech hung 
a huge pair of scales, on which venison was 
weighed. An advertisement posted on the 
front door particularized the very moderate 
prices at which a buck, a half, or a quarter 
might be obtained. In the distance were fallen 
trees, timber wagons, and extempore sawpilts, 
The enormous edifice was a human hive. 
Every window showed the crowd within pass- 
ing to andfro. But once admitted—once stand- 
ing under the Pantheon-like vault of the cen- 
tral saloon, and glancing right and left at the 
endless vistas of gorgeous apartments, then one 
indeed realized the sacrilege that was going on. 
Every scholar must have thought of the scene 
related by Aineas, when the Greeks had burst 
open the gates of Priam’s palace, and when the 
splendid interior, the spacious halls, and the 
sacred haunts of an ancient dynasty were pre- 
sented to the eyes of the furious assailants. 

The house was well set out for the distin- 
guished visiters. Neither Louis XVIII. nor 
the Duke of Orleans, nor Queen Victoria, nor 
any of the great ones of the earth, whose visits 
are recorded with pillars and with trees planted 
by their own hands, saw Stowe so nobly ar- 
rayed as the British public have seen it this 
week, The bride was dressed for the altar, 
the victim for the sacrifice. No thrifty cover- 
ings, no ghostly brown Holland, no neat pat- 
terned chintzes were there. King Mob had it 
all of the best—the richest damask furniture 
and the newest state hangings; only, as that 
personage rode literally roughshod through the 
palace, and brought with him cartloads of gra- 
vel, there was just an attempt to save the car- 
pets from excessive trituration. In the state 
dining room were set out 60,000 ounces of 
gold and silver plate; one was involuntarily 
reminded of the weight, for the scales were at 
work there also, and men were weighing and 
noting down lot after lot. On a table twenty 
yards long, and on a dozen sideboards stood 
forests of vases, candelabra, epergnes, groupes, 
goblets, tankards, and every other form and 
variety of plate, from the elaborate designs of 
Italian artists to the simple elegance of the old 


English school, and the pretentious richness 


of the last generation. Among fifty other 
pieces of historic value, the gifts of royal per- 
sonages and distinguished men, stood a vase, 
formed from snuff-boxes presented by the cities 
and corporations in Ireland in 1779; the mace 
of the old corporation of Buckingham, purchased 
by the Buckingham Conservatives, and pre- 
sented to the Duke as an everlasting posses- 


bidder, 


fortunately belongs ? 


-mas, 


sion; and the Chandos testimonial, for which 
the gentry and yeomanry of the county lately 
subscribed, we believe, 15002. During the 
whole week this testimonial has been surround- 
ed by a crowd of agriculturists, the very origi- 
nals of the figures thereon represented, telling 
of the guineas they had contributed to the ill- 
fated fabric, but avowing with unwearied gra- 
titude, worthy of a safer, if not a better cause, 
that they would gladly give the money over 
again. 

In all the other rooms it wasthe same. ‘Put 
thy house in order, for thou shalt surely die.” 
Czsar died with grace. The obsequies of Stowe 
have been marshalled with befitting pomp. On 
what treasures of art will the sun set this day, 
never to rise again on a similar array within 
those walls! The quantity is beyond concep- 
tion, and if the taste is not always the most re- 
fined, it is because the vastness of the accumu- 
lation, and the accidents of its history, forbade 
a more fastidious rule. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham is the representative, not of one, but of 
many families. It is a mighty wreck of ages 
that has been accumulated in this place, swollen 
indeed, and somewhat overwhelmed, by recent 


| additions, but still full of historical, natignal, 


and poetical associations. The galleries of 
family portraits, and collections of family me- 
morials, seem to connect all the great men and 
all the great achievements of modern Europe, 
with the names of Chandos, Temple, Cobham, 
Nugent, and Grenville. But, beyond the some- 
what extensive circle of family affection, the 
original portraits of famous men and women 
here assembled are of the greatest interest and 
value. Here, too, is the victor’s portion in the 
spoil of celebrated sieges, the memento of his- 
torical friendships, and the favourite gem of 
royalty or beauty. Inthe manuscript-room is 
the most extensive and valuable collection of 
Irish documents any where to be found. For 
the pictures, marbles, bronzes, antiques, arti- 
cles of virtu, curiosities, china, glass, and wines, 
we leave them to the auctioneer and his cata- 
logue of 5000 items. It is not our purpose to 
speak of that which money has collected, and 
may collect again. Such things are only scat- 
tered for a fresh re-union elsewhere, under new 
and more favourable auspices. But the heir- 
looms of many great families, the records of 
many great events, and the memorials of many 
great persons, all spontaneously collected into 
one great whole, constitute a singular and most 
significant fact, the obliteration of which we 
can only compare to the overthrow of a nation 
or a throne. 

And every thing is to be sold. The fatal 
ticket is every where seen. The portrait of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, the first 
founder of the family, by Holbein, is now lot 
51, in the twenty-first day’s sale. That every 
other ancestor should go tothe hammer, whether 
by Van Dyk, or Lely, or Kneller, or Gains- 
borough, or Reynolds, follows of course. But 
there is one item of which no preparation can 
remove the shock. The Chandos family is de- 
scended from Frances Brandon, eldest daughter 
of the above Charles Brandon, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Henry VII. and Queen Dowager of 
France. Some time since certain savages or 
dilettanti at Bury exhumed that Mary Brandon 
from her grave, and took from her head a lock 
of silken hair, which-thus constitutes a visible 
link between the present Duke of Buckingham 


and the throne of these realms, to which he has 


a reversionary claim. Thatlock of silken hair, 
in its glass case, is now to be sold to the highest 
What can we say more to show the 
extent of the devastation? After this it is idle 
to mention that the Temple of Friendship is 
rifled of its illustrious tenants, and they are all 
to be sold. We repeat that every thing goes. 
In two months’ tithe there will not remain in 
that vast house one pewter spoon, one cracked 
cup, or spoutless teapot, to give a last vestige 
of hospitality to the last vestige of the ducal in- 
terest in Buckinghamshire. The subject of one 
of the pictures now on the walls is too near 
akin to the reality which surrounds it not to 
force itself on the memory. Hezekiah’s vain 
glory prompted him to show his treasures to an 
insidious embassy from Babylon. ‘All the 
things that are in mine house,” he said, in an- 
swer to the prophet’s inquiry, ** have they seen. 
There is nothing among my treasures which I 
have not showed them.” The reply was equal- 
ly emphatic—* Behold! the day is come, that 
all that is in thine house, and that which thy 
fathers have laid upin store unto this day, shall 
be carried into Babylon. Nothing shall be 
left.” 

It is a most deplorable, and we must now 
add a most disgraceful event. On this point 
the truth shall be spoken. These columns have 
spared neither people nor prince. We have 
recently had to pronounce the judgment of pub- 
lic opinion, and to call for the vengeance of the 
laws upon the rash men who have perverted 
the first gushes of youthful genius and the rude 
instincts of popular freedom to an impious re- 
bellion. We have been forced todo so, and we 
have done so not without a pang. Should we 
deal fairly if we spared the destroyer of his house, 
the man whose reckless course has thrown to 
the ground a pillar of the State, and struck a 
heavy blow at the whole order to which he un- 
The public opinion. of 
this country respects the House of Lords, but 
not a degenerate aristocracy. It is apt to can- 
vass and to censure noble names, because it 
measures their ill deeds with their great respon- 


sibility. The Duke of Buckingham has filled 


all minds with the painful presage of a wider 
ruin, Such events speak in these days. When 
dynasties are falling around, and aristocracies 
have crumbled into dust, disgrace acquires the 
force of injury, and personal ruin is a public 
treason. Foran event of peace we have known 
nothing more serious and lamentable. This 
has not been in war or revolution. Itis not a 
pillage by force of arms or revolutionary dog- 
In the midst of fertile lands and an in- 
dustrious people, in the heart of a country where 
it is thought virtuous to work, to save, and to 
thrive, a man of the highest rank, and of a pro- 
perty not unequal to his title, has flung all 
away by extravagance and folly, and reduced 
his honours to the tinsel of a pauper and the 
baubles of a fool. 


A FRAGMENT. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, 


every emotion of envy dies in me; when I read 


the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate 
desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of 
parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with 
compassion; when I see the tombs of parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 
for those whom we must quickly follow; when 
I see kings lying by those who deposed them, 
when I consider rival wits placed side by side, 


or the holy men that divided the world with 


their contests and disputes, I reflect with sor- 
row and astonishment on the little competitions, 
factions, and debates of mankind; when I read 
the several dates of the tombs, of some that died 
as yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, 
I consider that great day, when we shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. 


VOLUME XVIII. NO. 37.— WHOLE NO. o16. 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR—OR 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS, 


KEEPING HOLY THE LORD’S DAY. 


We find some striking testimony to the im- 
portance of this duty in a late annual address 
to the candidates for Degrees and Licenses in 
the Medical Institution of Yale College, deliver- 
ed by Dr. Beckwith, a member of the Board of 
Examiners. His facts are important as show- 
ing the close connexion between the observance 
of God’s institutions, and temporal success and 
prosperity. Do our men of business realize 
this truth? Do they reflect that nothing can be 
gained by appropriating to themselves a part of 
that time which God has reserved to himself? 
Let them read the subjoined statements, and in 
the light of them let them never dare to violate 
the fourth commandment, or to neglect any 
other requirement of that religion, in whose 
right hand is “ length of days.” 

‘‘ Another charge often made against our pro- 
fession, and with more appearance of justice, is 
the desecration of the Sabbath. ‘Ths charge is 
owing, In part, to a portion of the community 
who seem to have the erroneous impression, 
that this day was made for medical business, 
and who, on that account, will, if possible, de- 
fer sending for a physician until this day. A 
slight examination of the origin and institution 
of the Sabbath will show that the altars of reli- 
gion are not to be deserted, except from impe-. 
rious necessity; so that while the physician on 
the one hand, is not to neglect the really sick, 
on the other hand, he should be cautious how 
he trespasses on sacred time, in attending to his 
duties. 

From an able report made in 18382, in the 
British Parliament, by twenty-nine of their 
number, including Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Morpeth, and others most distinguished for 
talents and ability, we find that they ‘ come to 
this irresistible conclusion, from the highest 
possible testimony, that human life was cut 
short from excitement in these professions when 
rest could not be indulged on the seventh day.’ 
Sir Robert Farr, M. D. testified that ‘he had 
observed the premature death of medical men, 
from this cause alone; and that he had abridged 
his Sunday labours on that account.’ It had 
for a long time been a matter of surprise, why 
medical men should be shorter lived than men 
in other professions, when they better under- 
stood the means of attaining longevity. If, 
therefore, you aspire to long life, rest as much 
as possible on this sacred day. ‘ But the ob- 
servance of this day rests on higher authority 
than this physiological reason.’ ‘The day 
was instituted by God himself, in Paradise, who 
sanctioned it by his own example in the crea- 
tion. When he ‘ gave six days to man, he re- 
served the seventh for himself.’ His right to 
do it is inalienable; and on the principles of 
‘common honesty,’ no man can use it, except ‘in 
deeds of mercy.’ He gave it to the Jews, sub- 

jecting the violator to the death penalty—en- 
joined it in the fourth commandment in the 
decalogue—made it inherent ‘in the nature of 
man and beast’—and ordained it as the ‘ immu- 
table law of his kingdom for ever.’ It appears, 
therefore, from incontrovertible testimony, that 
‘these are the unchanging laws of Heaven;’ 
and man’s interest and duty coincide in giving 
them observance. The practice of the ablest 
medical men is in accordance with the above 
principles; and it is said that the immortal 
Rush ‘appropriated his Sunday labours to the 
cause of benevolence,’ ” 


DYING AS WE LIVE. 


Probably no one whose eye shall meet these 
lines thinks. himself quite ready to die ; or would 
be willing to quit this earthly scene and stand 
before God in judgment, precisely as he is at 
this moment. If death were announced as a 
near and inevitable event, there would be some 
conscious guilt to be repented of; some duty 
neglected, or half-performed, that needs first to 
be attended to; some prayer to offer, some 
higher degree and larger measure of holiness, 
as the crowning fitness for heaven, toseek. Our 
hearts deceive us if they make us to believe that 
we are so living asto be in perfect readiness to 
die any instant, without warning. Whenever 
we think of death, there is a resolution’ enter- 
tained to seek a higher fitness; there is a [elt 
consciousness of insufficiency; the remembrance 
of sins not put away, and of duties deferred, in- 
stantly arises in the mind. And yet it is a most 
solemn and instructive thought, that most men 
die as they live; with the same essential char- 
acter and the same mental habits. If our. life 
is an impenitent life, our death is almost certain 
to be an impenitent death ; if we live unprepar- 
ed for eternity, we shall (unless our case prove 
@ rare exception) die at last without hope. If 
we profess to be Christians, and yet are sloth- 
ful, negligent, prayerless, and confessedly living 
far away from God, in the daily habit and prac- 
tice of life, in that same fearful state we shall in 
all probability die. Whatever duty or service 
we neglect, living, whether it relates toour own 
soul, to our children, to the church, or to the 
impenitent, we are almost sure to die and not 
perform. ‘The character that a man maintains 
through life, with here and there a solitary ex- 
ception, he will die with, and carry along up to 
the judgment. Whatever he may think, or pur- 
pose, or flatter himself to believe, he will, so to 
speak, stand before God at last in his everyday 
dress. There will be no change of raiment 
when death shall come; the thoughts, and the 
habits, and the sins of his life will go with him 
up to the bar of God. 

These remarks are borne out by no little ob- 
servation, and by the nature of things. Men 
mean to reform, to repent, to prepare for death, 
to undo what they are now doing, and do what 
they are now deferring; but alas! the deceitful- 
ness of their own hearts and the providence of 
God cheat their good intentions. Not one per- 
son in a hundred dies the death he expects to 
die, or by the disease he expects will end his 
days. Not one in a hundred dies when, or 
where, or in the manner that he expects to 
die. He may be expecting death long, and yet 
at last it comes at the hour, or by an avenue 
unexpected, and he is surprised. We have 
been astonished often at this fact. There is a 
marked and warning providence init. There 
is a fearful signification in the Saviour’s words, 
‘‘ Watch, therefore, for you know not what 
hour your Lord doth come.” 


God would have us live religion, live heaven, 
live eternity, if we really mean to dwell with 
him. If our eternal hopes hang only on our 
intentions, they are not worth a straw. If we 
are living as we would be unwilling to die, we 
shall die condemned by our own judgment. 
What we are to-day, and what we have been 
for years past, and shall continue to be in com- 
ing years, we shall, in all probability, be in the 
hour of death, and at the day of judgment. It 
is a solemn thought. It ought to alarm us, and 
lead us to self-examination and prayer. ‘What! 
am | to die just as | am living—with no other 
preparation—in my present character—with all 
my present feelings—with this load of sin upon 
me—with no habits of holiness—with so little 
of the spirit of angels and glorified saints? 
Let me anticipate the solemn hour of my dying, 
and what I would be then; let me seek Thee 
now, and every day and hour of my life.” ° 
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Tne Eprror having beep absent from the 
city for several weeks, this may serve as his 
apology for any seeming neglect of communica- 
tions from correspondents. He is at his post 
again. 

GeneRaL ASSEMBLY OF THE PROTESTANT 
Cuurcn 1n France.—To-day, Saturday, this 
body will convene, and on the successful issue 
of their deliberations, the prosperity of the Pro- 
testant Church in France will materially de- 
pend. We hope that Christians in this country 
will not withhold the aid of their prayers. 


— 


Epirortat Conrroversy.—The editor of 
the Presbyterian of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dr. Rice, and the editor of the Christian Obser- 
ver, Philadelphia, Dr. Converse, are engaged 

jn a controversy on the subject of the Atone- 
ment, the former affirming that Christ suffered 
the penalty of the law in the place of his re- 
deemed, the latter denying. 


Tue Persecureo Portucurse.—There ar- 
rived at New Haven, Connecticut, on Wednes- 
day, 30th ult. in the schooner Gold Hunter, 
from Porto Rico, twenty-three passengers, Por- 
- tuguese, who were forced to leave the Island of 
Madeira, some two years since, in consequence 
of their religion being obnoxious to the laws of 
that country. A few Sabbaths ago seventy of 
these Portuguese, who had previously arrived 
in this country, held public worship in the Bap- 
tist church in Nassau street, New York, in the 
Portuguese language. 


oF Misstonaries.— We understand 
that the Rev. Messrs. Henry V. Rankin and 
Joseph K. Wight, with their wives, will sail 
from New York about the lst of October, in 
the ship Valparaiso, for Canton, to join the 
Ningpo mission connected with the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


University oF Virginta.—Some time since 
& suggestion was made in this paper, that it 
would be desirable to have a set of the books 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication deposi- 
ted at the University of Virginia, that the senti- 
ments and doctrines of our Church might be 
better known; and the benevolent were invited 
to consider the object. We have now the plea- 
sure of stating that a benevolent lady of New 
Jersey has sent the requisite sum to the Board 
to purchase a set of their books for that pur- 


pose. 


New Avsany Seminary.—The Board of 
Directors of the Theological Seminary has 
elected the Rev. Dr. McMaster to the Professor- 
ship of Didactic and Polemic Theology, and the 


Rev. D. Stewart to the Professorship of the | 


Original Languages, &c. 


Howarp Burtpinc.—We 
understand the neat and commodious structure 
erected by the members of the Sixth Presbyte- 
rian church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Jones’) on Ship- 
pen street, below Fourth, for the purposes of a 
Sabbath school, is now completed, and will be 
opened with appropriate religious services on 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 10th inst. at half- 
past seven o’clock. Several persons will par- 
ticipate in the exercises, and an address suitable 
to the occasion will be delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, of Albany, New York. 

It is very gratifying to us to record the suc- 
cess{ul issue of the public spirited exertions of 
the Sixth church in this work of church exten- 
sion. They have selected a sile in a neigh- 
bourhood peculiarly destitute of religious means, 
and they will, no doubt, receive the blessing 
they have invoked on their labours. As the 
house is capacious and many will particularly 


desire to hear Dr. Sprague, we anticipate a large 


audience on the occasion. 


Tue Recetvep VerRsion.—An otherwise 
good sermon was recently spoiled to our hear- 
ing, by the frequent emendations attempted by 
the preacher, on the authorized version. It is 
certainly true that no work of man is infallible, 
and there may be errors in the English version 

of the Scriptures, yet when we recollect that 
forty-seven of the most learned men in England, 
in the time of King James, (and there were 
giants in learning in those days) were diligent- 
ly employed for three years in making this 
translation, and that it has met with the warmest 
applause of learned men since that period, it is 


exceedingly grating to our feelings to hear 


sciolisis wantonly tampering with so great a 
work. To allege, as did the preacher before 
mentioned, thatthe translation was made two 
hundred years ago when dictionaries were not 
accessible, except through the Universities, was 
but a sorry apology for such slashing work. It 
is wrong, wholly wrong, and particularly be- 
fore a promiscuous audience, to discredit a 
translation every way so worthy of confidence. 
It is calculated to shake the faith of the simple, 
and it betrays, in our opinion, a shallow scholar- 
ship. The more profoundly a man enters into 
the knowledge and spirit of the Hebrew and 
Greek, the more cautious and modest he will 
be.in meddling with the fidelity of this version. 
A young preacher was, on a certain occasion, 
making free with this translation, and gave four 
reasons to his auditory in favour of the emenda- 
tion which he had made of his text. An aged 
clergyman afterwards properly rebuked him by 
remarking—Young man, you have given four 
~ reasons for mending the translation; these rea- 
_ gons were well known to the translators, but 
they had thirteen good reasons to outweigh 
them, in favour of the translation they adopted. 
Bishop Walton, in referring to this translation, 
said that a certain individual who was skilled in 
the Hebrew, but otherwise deficient for so great 
a work, being chagrined that he was not ap- 
pointed one of the translators, endeavoured to 
revenge the slight by « undertaking to show 
how many thousand places they had falsely 
rendered, when as he could hardly make good 
his understanding in any one.” So it generally 
is with young divines and small scholars, who 


attempt to shake our faith in the authorized 
version. | 


— 


Tue Cnorera.—Our readers cannot fail to 
have observed from our foreign selections the 
steady approach of this dread pestilence. It 
seems to be the general expectation that our 
country will again be subject to its visitation ; 
and judging from its past history, no place, 
however healthful its position, can flatter it- 
self with exemption. Medical science has 
never undertaken a more difficult problem than 
the solution of its causes and cure. Its nature 
is a mystery, its laws undefinable. All me- 
thods hitherto devised to arrest its course have 
proved abortive. It has a commission to fulfil, 
and not until that is accomplished, is its power 
diminished. It is not our province to suggest 
sanitary precautions, but to impress it on the 
minds of our readers, that it is a messenger of 
death, commissioned by the Almighty, to pun- 
ish our guilty world. David characterized the 
pestilence which visited Israel in his day, as a 
falling into the hand of the Lord ; and so it is 
with this. It is in a remarkable manner the 
hand of God that inflicts the evil, and upon his 
will it must depend, how many, and what par- 
ticular persons. must fall its victims, where it 
shall prevail, and where and when it shall be 
stayed. This fact suggests our duty. To the 
mercy of the Lord we should make our appeal. 
He may have respect to our humiliation, our 
repentance, and our prayers, and spare us the 
infliction. Fasting and prayer saved Nineveh ; 
they may prove a bulwark tous. We deserve 
wrath, and it is only by putting away the sins 
which arouse it, that we can escape. Now, 
too, is the time. It is not wise to defer so 
clear a duty until the evil has actually fallen 
upon us. A season of general alarm is not 
the most favourable for those exercises of heart 
and mind which enter into the nature of the 
duty required. The nation, the Church, each 
family, and every individual should now hum- 
ble themselves under the mighty hand of God, 
and importune his mercy. If this does not se- 
cure for us exemption, it will at least prepare 
us for the visitation. | 


— 


WEATHER IN PHILADELPHIA.—A gentleman 
in Philadelphia, who has been in the habit for 
many years of keeping a meteorological journal, 
gives the following results and comparisons : 

‘The medium temperature of the whole 
month just closed,-(August) was 75. That of 
Aug. 1847, was 72. Of 1846, was 75. Of 1845, 
was 74. Of 1844, was 73; and of 1843, 
was 70. 


mer of 1848, (viz. June, July, and August,) was 
773i. Ditto 1847, was 72. Ditto 1846, was 
724. Of 1845, was 74. Of 1844, was 72}; 
and of 1843, was 734. 

‘‘ The hottest summers on our whole record, 
are 17938, 1798, 1828, 1838, and 1848. The 
medium temperature of these summers was 
774 each. Our readers will bear in mind that 
the medium of 774 includes the twenty-four 
hours of each day. 


— 


Fairs or Former Times,—This is the title of 
a sermon, by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Dana, of New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, the perusal of which 
has afforded us a high degree of satisfaction. Itis 
| the faithful warning of a highly esteemed and ven- 
erable minister of Christ, who, looking upon the 
past and present, is pained at the contrast fur- 
nished in the substitution of an empty, inefficient, 
conceited and false theology for one filled with 
‘¢ marrow and fatness,” which imparted immor- 
tality to the hopes, stability to the character, 
and energy and usefulness to the lives of the 
Puritan fathers. The religion of Massachu- 
setts is not what it once was. There has been 
a gradual departure from the faith once deliver- 
ed to the saints, and thisis still progressive. At 
least one sentinel has the courage and faithful- 
ness to sound the alarm. He has not been de- 
ceived by the artful disguises of the invading 
enemy. What has been introduced as a new 
philosophy, a new metaphysics, a new method 
of exegesis, he detects as a new and another 
gospel, which, in proportion as it is entertained, 
supersedes that faith of the Apostles and primi- 
tive Christians which we are exhorted to fol- 
low. The ministry is forgetting the design of 
its institution, the pulpit is losing its power, the 
people are not led into the green pastures and 
by the still waters. We have no intention of 
speaking offensively when we stand by the 
side of such a man as Dr. Dana, and reiterate 
his warnings. He believes thata false theology 
prevails in Massachusetts; he strongly hints 
that its chief theological school is infected with 


ignorant; he expresses his apprehension that 
the evil, like all other evils, has a tendency to 
multiply itself. In his enumeration of doctrines, 
he informs us that the doctrine of innate and 
entire depravity, transmitted from Adam to his 
posterity, is supplanted by a theory which de- 
nies moral character to infants, and a univer- 
sal propensity to evil; that instead of a regene- 
ration of the whole man, by the mighty power 
of God, a change effected by moral suasion, and 
through an effort of man’s own ability, is substi- 
tuted ; that instead of an atonement in which 
the sufferings of Christ are strictly vicarious, 
a theory is adopted which denies that a full 
satisfaction has been rendered to the claims 
of the law, and asserts that the sufferings 
of Christ involved no infliction of the pen- 
alty of the law. And once more he intimates 
that the ‘doctrine of justification by faith 
through the imputed righteousness of Christ,” 
which was regarded as the prominent feature 
of the great Reformation, has fallen into dis- 
credit. Ifall this be so, and if instead of the 
theology of an Owen anda Flavel, the mis- 
chievous and irreverent writings of the Ger- 
mans are substituted, then the note of alarm 
which Dr. Dana sounds is not without cause. 
The Church of Massachusetts is in danger, 
nay, is actually suffering from the consequences 
of such sad defections. On this point we shall 
let Dr. Dana speak for himself, and as the ex- 
(ract must close our remarks, wecannot refrain 
from expressing our most hearty desire that 
the sermon of Dr. Dana may be instrumental 
in awakening attention to the importance of a 


sound theology. 

«« Superadded to these sublime motives, there 
are still other considerations which should 
stimulate our zeal and fidelity. From the truths 
which our fathers loved, and which—suffer me 


to say—they now love more than ever, there 


‘¢ The medium temperature of the whole sum- | 


teachings of which the Puritan fathers were | 


THE PRESBYTER 


have been great and lamentable defections. 
Who that looks over the state of our churches, 
can doubt it? Are not the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel less understood, less prized, 
less cherished, and (must it be added?) less 
preached, than in the days that are past? Do 
not many Christian professors content them- 
selves with very superficial views of these doc- 
trines, while, at the same time, their bearings 
are scarcely perceived, and their practical in- 
fluence little felt? Are there not churches, with 
orthodox creeds, many of whose members would 
be disgusted with a distinct and lucid exhibition 
from the desk, of the very doctrines to which 
they have given their solemn assent? Is there 
not another class of hearers, who, with a kind 
of rabid appetite for what is new and startling, 
declare their contempt even for the undisputed 
truths of the gospel, as stale, uninteresting, 
and worn-out things? 

One fact there is, which conclusively proves 
the indifference, at least, of many professing 
Christians to the doctrines of the gospel. When 
a new preacher has appeared in a place, the 
remarks of private circles are generally con- 
fined—to what? His talents, his powers of 
thought, and reasoning, and imagination, his 
delivery; perhaps to his person, his dress, his 
voice, his air, his attitude. ‘The old-fashioned 
question, Did he preach the gospel? did he de- 
clare the truth?—is not so much as mooted. 

If a church is vacant, and a young man is 
presented as a candidate for its suffrages, what 
is the point on which these suffrages often turn ? 
Is it his faithfully declaring the simple, heart- 
searching, soul-humbling truths of the gospel ? 
Alas, not at all. Too often, no demand is made 
for any thing of the kind. If, ona single Sab- 
bath, or perhaps in a single sermon, he appears 
to possess talent, and power, and eloquence, the 
point is settled, and he receives the charge of 
undying souls. Will it be denied that ¢his is a 
frequent case? 

Will it be denied, that scores of sermons are 
preached, in which the old-fashioned phrases, 
depravity, regeneraiton, conversion, atonement, 
are carefully retained, while not a single doc- 
trine is inculcated, which answers to ihese well 
known and long current phrases? Yet no new 
religion is intended to be introduced. Nothing 


but a new philosophy of religion. The form 


and features remain. Yes, they remain. No- 
thing at all is wanting, but the heart, and the 
soul, 

Still, in one point, there is, in many instances, 
an acknowledged novelty in the modern teach- 
ing. It inculcates, confessedly, a new species 
of religion—a religion built on self-love—a re- 
ligion animated throughout by self-love. Yes; 
this religion, unknown to the Bible, unknown 
to our pious fathers, proscribed by the great 
Edwards as the very essence of delusion, and 
the direct road to ruin, is now very extensively 
taught as the true religion. " 

I will offer no further evidence, at present, of 
a sad defection in our religious community, from 
the doctrines held sacred and precious by our 
fathers. But faithfulness to the subject, to my- 
self, and to you, my beloved hearers, constrains 
me to declare that we are in danger of still 
greater and more alarming defections. Of this, 
the proof is but too easy. 

The road of error, as of vice, is down-hill. 
It has been already stated that, in our times, 
words have assumed a new meaning ; that new 
and erroneous doctrines are inculcated under 
the garb of old and accredited phrases. If this 
be the fact, how obvious is it, that our churches 
may be led to adopt a new creed, and a new 
religion, without so much as suspecting it. In 
respect to dangerous and Westructive error, they 
may find themselves at the bottom of the hill, 
before they have consciously commenced a des- 
cent. Look back, my hearers, at the state of 
religious belief in our churches, as it was thirty 
years since; contemplate what it is at present ; 
and then, if you have the courage for it, ask 
what it will too probably be in thirty years to 
come. Long before that time, many of your 
heads, like my own, will lie in dust. But can 
we bear the thought, that these regions, once 
the abode of truth and piety, shall become the 
scenes of overspreading, overwhelming error, 
and irreligion, and vice? Shall these churches, 
once beautified and blest with the Saviour’s 
image, and the Saviour’s presence, be abandon- 
ed by heaven, and become the bane, not the 
blessing, of our beloved country?” 


EcciesiasTicat.—The Rev. S. B. Hall has 
removed to Madisonville, Louisiana, at which 
place correspondents and others will please ad- 
dress him. 

The Post-office address of the Rev. Samuel 
Parke is changed from Slate Ridge to Castle 
Finn, York county, Pennsylvania ; where cor- 
respondents and others will please address him. 


A VISIT TO NIAGARA. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Cuirton House, Canada, August, 1848. 
My Dear Sir—The ordinary mode of tran- 


sit from the Falls to Buffalo is by railroad on 
the American side. Whether it is for reasons 
of speed, safety, or pleasure, [ do not know; 
but the great mass of visiters to this enchanting 
region seem to prefer this route. There is 
another, however, along the Canada side, 
which, in my opinion, is incomparably more 
interesting, and this, on bidding a reluctant 
adieu to the cataract, I resolved to take. 

*‘ But, indeed, I would not,” said a gentle- 
man to whom I mentioned my purpose; ‘I 
would not. It is so short a distance from the 
Falls, where thé steamboat starts, and the cur- 
rent is so fearfully strong, that were the rudder 
rope to break, or any part of the machinery 
give way, it would be all over with you.” 

I assure you it was not very agreeable to 
think of such a contingency as this, and none 
the more so while those resistless rapids and 
that terrific ‘“tshasm,” as the Englishman 
said, were still in sight. But the little steamer 
had made many a trip in safety, and presuming 
she would make at least one more, I adhered 
to my purpose. 

I wish you had been along. You would 
have been delighted with the jaunt. Just for 
convenience sake, I think I must imagine you by 
my side. Waita moment. Let me have one 
glance moreat the Falls. Entrancing sight! and, 
as if this parting look might never be forgotten, 
see that glorious bow! not spanning the river 
now, as it did last night, but flinging its splen- 
did arch towards us! It is a propitious omen! 
Let us accept it. Farewell, thou ever-thunder- 
ing, magnificent, sublime Niagara! 

Our actual starting point is at the lower end 
of Lundy’s Lane. Just up the hill you see the 
towers which mark the battle ground. Luxu- 
riant fields of corn and wheat, and orchards of 
ripening fruit are now there. : 

A few minutes in this leisurely horse car, 
and we are at Bridgewater. At this point, if I 
remember rightly, the advanced guard of our 
soldiers, under Scott, met that of the English, 
and a skirmish ensued. Before the day closed 
the main armies were in desperate conflict. 
History records it as the battle of Niagara. 
Political influences make it more known at pre- 
sent as that of Lundy’s Lane. 

‘This next place is Chippewa. It is not an 


old town; but, as you see, it has quite the ap- 

pearance of being finished. There are in it 

three churches—Presbyterian, (in connexion | 
with the Free Church of Scotland,) Methodist, 

and Episcopal—a branch Bank, and about a 

thousand inhabitants. 

This also was the scene of a battle. It was 
fought two or three weeks before that of Lundy’s 
Lane, and was almost as sanguinary. The 
loss on both sides, in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, amounted to nearly nine hundred. It 
ended in a thorough rout of the British and 
their Indian allies. 

Here we embark on the steamer. She is 
a little thing, but looks staunch and sails well, 
The quiet waters around us are those of Chip- 
pewa Creek. Before we get into the deep and 
powerful current of the Niagara we pass 
through the canal, which you observe yonder, 
across that narrow neck. The advantage 
of this is, that when our little craft meets the 
impetuous tide, she will be a few rods further 
from the Falls, with her head up the river, and 
fairly under way. There—the Rubicon is 
passed! With what prodigious force this 
mighty stream bears down against us! Look 
astern! Those wildly rushing —whirling— 
foaming rapids—how near! And then, but 
just beyond, rises the everlasting mist which 
canopies that gulf profound ! | 

What wonder if one’s pulse does beat a little 
quicker, and for a moment or two he half re- 
grets that he did not yield to that dissuasive, 
‘¢if the rudder rope should break, or, if the 
engine should give way!” It is too late, now! 

And yet, why fear? If the danger were far 
more real and great than it is, have we not God 
for our friend? I often think, and with benefit, 
of this stanza in Watts: 


‘*‘ Hast thou not given thy word 
To save my soul from death ? 
And I can trust my Lord 
To keep my mortal breath. 
go and come, 
Nor fear to die, till from on high 
Thou call me home.” 


The inspired Psalm itself is still better. O, 
how many of our deepest anxieties would leave 
us | 

Look now across the river. That point is 
Schlosser, 2.e. the Castles. The word you per- 
ceive is German. It irresistibly reminds me of 
the touching lay of Uhland, beginning thus: 


‘‘ Hast du das Schloss gesehen, 
Das hohe Schloss am Meer?” 


Let me give you Longfellow’s translation of 
the first verse. 


Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
That castle by the sea? 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 
There is no castle here now, and probably, 
the scene, in other respects, never presented any 


striking resemblahce to that which the poet 


t depicts in his father-land. The old stockades, 


those castles of our colonial and revolutionary 
days, have disappeared. Where they stood, 
is now a waving field. Long, long may it be, 


spear, and sword. 

You remember the tragic affair of the Caro- 
line. She was moored at the wharf where you 
observe that solitary storehouse. During the 
day she had been plying between Schlosser 
and Navy Island. It was at the time of the 
Canadian rebellion, in 1837-8, Many persons 
were drawn to the place, by motives of curiosity 
to see the fray. At night, of the dayI refer 
to, finding it impossible to get lodgings in the 
small tavern near by, a considerable number 
sought, and obtained them, on board of the 
steamer, ‘Twelve o’clock came and all was 
well; but just then, the sentinel discovered a 
boat approaching, and hailed her. In a mo- 
ment more, a body of armed men leaped upon 
deck, with the cry—‘*Cut them down! Give 
them no quarters!” Many of the frightened 
sleepers gained the shore, some of them severe- 
ly gashed and wounded. Thirteen of the num- 
ber were missing. Were they murdered in cold 
blood? Or, did they perishin the flames? Or, 
in the wreck of the ill-fated boat, were they 
carried over the cataract? Whocan answer? 
Having towed the Caroline out into the river, 
the manly assailants set her on fire, and let her 
drift. A gloomy glare spread over the waters, 
as wrapped in flame, she receded on the tide. 
Suddenly she was gone. The next morning, 
her charred fragments were found circling in 
the eddies below the falls. 

For this deed of valour, England added to the 
list of her titled ones, Siz Allan McNab! 

But here we are, abreast of Navy Island. 
Who has not heard of it? ever memorable and 
world-famous as the rendezvous of the patriots ! 
It seems to be about a mile, or a mile anda 
half in length, quite narrow, and well wooded. 
The main channel of the river, as you see, runs 
between it, and the American side, Of course, 
the island belongs to Canada. Here the chief- 
tains, Van Rensselaer, and Mackenzie, entrench- 
ed themselves on British soil, and with twenty- 
eight men, all told, for a whole month in mid- 
winter, held at bay the British Lion. What 
end they expected to gain, by this formidable 
demonstration, I really do not know. 

But it is laughable to think of it. Here, on 
this side, were pitted five thousand British sol- 
diers—black, white, and gray, against twenty- 
eight half-fed and half-clothed rebels on that. 
And this for a month! Sometimes they ex- 
changed shots, and sometimes jokes. At length 
induced by American influence, the heroic 
twenty-eight, for Carlyle will certainly immor- 
talize them as heroes, when he writes his Cana- 
dian Revolution, left the Island, and the rebel- 
lion was ended. The five thousand also retired 
—I know not where—but, bravery so manifest 
and services so valuable, could scarcely escape 
a pension. | 

Grand Island, whose attractive shore we 
now approach, is within the limits of the States. 
It contains, as I have been told, about seventeen 
hundred acres. A part of this is yet in forest 
wildness; another part, under high cultiva- 
tion. For twelve miles now, if you have a 
taste for the beautiful in nature, its changing 
scenery will charm you. , : : 

Meantime let me tell you a story. This de- 
lightful spot was once near becoming the metro- 
polis of the world. Major Noah conceived the 
idea, and matured the plan of its realization. 


could we but feel that dying is going home, 


before the ploughshare shall yield again to the - 


When the Erie Canal was projected, Tonawan- | 


LAN. 

da was contemplated as its Western terminus, 
Of course, Tonawanda was to become a great 
place. Of course too, Grand Island in the im- 
mediate vicinity, was to become a greater place. 
Its shores would furnish ample room for in- 
numerable fleets of commerce, while its extend- 
ed surface would suffice for a city superior to 
Paris or London: The city was laid out, and 
the Major secured some of the most eligible lots. 
The population too, was to be of no ordinary 
kind. It was to be of the Jews. A manifesto 


was sent out inviting the scattered race to re- 


assemble and centre here. It was another Land 
of Promise! It would become another and 
New Jerusalem ! 

Alas! The Canal did not terminate at Tona- 
wanda, and the dispersed children of the Patri- 
archs, did not come. The result was what you 
see. Grand Island remains simply Grand 
Island—nothing more. 

I suspect the Major has less faith in the holy 
prophets of his race than I have ; or he subjects 
their divine utterances toa more attenuated kind 
of interpretation. 

As we at length pass the Island, the village 
of Black-Rock breaks on the view. It appears 
to be built chiefly on a single street, stretching 
along the river, for at least two miles. At the 
iron-works, you see just yonder, I learn they are 
about to suspend operations. That neat little 
edifice with a cupola, further on, is the Presby- 
terian Church. The next mansion, so large 
and sightly, was the residence of the late Gen- 
eral Porter. Tradition says that during the 
last war it was perforated with a ball from the 
Canada side. | have been informed, however, 
that it was an old house, on the same site, which 
had this honour. Observe, too, that huge 
flouring mill, by the ferry. It is celebrated, I 
believe, alike for the quantity and quality of its 
farinaceous issues. The massive stone pier on 
which it stands, and which extends two miles 
or more from Lake Erie down the river, se- 
cures an immense water power, equal, if not 
‘superior, to any other in the world. Passing 
this, we enter the rapids, Within the distance 
of a mile the river descends several feet. I 
saw one of the large Lake steamers a few days 


ago, attempting to make her way up, without 


success. The piston worked vigorously, and 
whirl-whirl went the paddles—but the tide was 
stubborn, and the boat simply stood still, @Our 
gallant craft, though, ploughs her way. That 
pleasant hamlet on the right is Waterloo; of 
course, it ought to be under the tutelary care 
of my lord, the Duke of Wellington. Those 


new fortifications opposite have just been com- 


pleted. May they never be less needless than 
they are. Almost through the rapids now— 
emerging into the broad bosom of Lake Erie, 
and heading for the city. But look yonder, a 
moment, in the Queen’s province. See those 
old ruins on the shore, just where the waters of 
the Lake begin to compress themselves within 
the narrow barriers of Niagara. They are the 
ruins of Fort Erie. It was a famous place 
once. Far back in the days of the French rule 
in Canada, its history begins; and it covers 
now many a crimson page. Not long after 
Hull’s inglorious surrender, Commodore El- 
liott, then a lieutenant, performed a brilliant ex- 
ploit under its walls, by surprising and captur- 
ing a couple of British vessels at anchor there. 
Towards the close of the war it was the scene 
ofa fearful fight. The American army, under 
Brown, Ripley, and Gaines, held it. Drum- 
mond, with a largely superior force of British 
regulars and Indians, resolved to dislodge them. 
The first attempt was by siege, the second by 
assault. This last was frightful. After hav- 
ing been three times repulsed, Drummond gain- 
ed the parapet, shouting to his soldiers, ‘* Give 
the Yankees no quarter!” In a few moments 
a ball pierced his heart, and he fell gasping, in 
the dust. The onset of the enemy was furious 
—their final rout complete. 
army evacuated the Fort and destroyed it. 
Those are the ruins. 

And this is Buffalo! In 1813, only two 
houses were standing on the spot, now a busy 
and beautiful city of more than thirty thousand 
inhabitants! See this forest of masts, and 
steam pipes! What a pity the harbour is no 
more capacious. One would think they must 
soon extend it on the side towards the Niagara. 
I see only this difficulty in the way of its be- 
coming an immense city. 

But our boat has stopped, with rudder-rope, 
and engine, safe and sound. I will stop too. 

Very truly yours, | S. D. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF BUFFALO CITY. 


The Presbytery of Buffalo City having dis- 
solved the pastoral relation between the Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman and the Court street Church 
of Rochester, New York, and the Rev. Mr. 
Cheeseman being about to remove from our 
bounds, having accepted a call from the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church in the city of Philadelphia, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we do most cordially com- 
mend the Rev. Lewis Cheeseman to those with 
with whom he is about to be connected in his 
new relations, as worthy of their entire confi- 
dence as.an able, faithful, and successful min- 
ister of the everlasting gospel, whose labours 
throughout the long period of his residence in 
Western New York have been abundantly 
owned and blessed of God. 

Resolved, That while we deeply regret his 
removal from the scene of his early labours, 
and the field where he has spent so great a 
portion of his life, and while this Presbytery 
will necessarily be weakened by the loss of one 
who, in every time of trial, has proved himself 
an able and fearless champion of the truth, who 
has long endured hardness as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ ; yet we submit to the dispensation 
of Divine Providence, and rejoice that our bro- 
ther is called to a field where he will have the 
sympathy, aid, and countenance of a large body 
of Presbyterian ministers; where he will no more, 
as we trust, be in ‘‘ perils by false brethren,” or 
vexed with the faithlessness of the enemies of the 
truth ; and we do most solemnly assert, that in 
all the trials, difficulties, and oppositions to 
which he has been called here, he has ever 
borne himself as a Christian minister, with 
firmness, sincerity, and truthfulness; has ever 
sustained an unimpeachable character, and 
‘‘commended himself to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God,” in his life and 
conversation, in the able dispensation of the 
word of God, in which he has laboured the last 
twenty-two years in Western New York, with 
distinguished ability, zeal, and success. 

Signed by order of Presbytery, at their meet- 
ing in Rochester, New York, this 17th day of 
August, 1848, A. T. Rankin, Moderator, 

James Reminoton, Stated Clerk, 


Soon after our. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Roman Carnotic Pretates.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of a circular addressed by Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Department to the Governors of the British 
colonies, dated the 20th day of November, 1847, 
relating to the precedence of Roman Catholic 
prelates :—‘* Downing street, Nov. 20, 1847. 
Sir—My attention has lately been called by the 
Lord-Lieutenagtt of Ireland to the fact, that the 
prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
British colonies have not hitherto, in their 
official correspondence with the Governor and 
authorities, been usually addressed by the title 
to which. their rank in their own Church would 
appear to give them a just claim. Formerly 
there were obvious reasons for this practice ; 
but as Parliament has, by a recent act (that re- 
lating to charitable bequests in Ireland,) formal- 
ly recognized the rank of the Irish Roman 
Catholic prelates, by giving them precedence 
immediately after the prelates of the Established 
Church of the same degree—the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops taking rank immediate- 
ly after the Protestant Archbishop and Bishops 
respectively—it has appeared to Her Majesty's 
Government that it is their duty to conform to 
the rule thus laid down by the Legislature, and 
I have accordingly to instruct you hereafter 
officially to address the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church in your government by the 
title of ‘ Your Grace,’ or ‘ Your Lordship,’ as 
the case may be. Parliament not having 
thought proper to sanction the assumption by 
the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland of titles derived from the Sees which 
they hold, a similar rule will be followed in the 
colonies ; thus, for example, the Roman Catho- 
lic prelate in New South Wales will be address- 


ed as the ‘ Most Rev. Archbishop Polding,’ and 


in Van Diemen’s Land, as the ‘ Right Rev. 
Bishop Wilson.’ I have, &c. GREY.” 
Ashley has opened a 
poor man’s library and reading room in one of 
the poorest parts of London, with courses of 
philosophical lectures, at a subscription of three 


-half-pence per week. 


Battoon Rack aT CREMoRNE.—A novelty 
in werostation in the shape of a race between 
the **Royal Albert” balloon, piloted by Mr. 
Gypson, and the ‘* Royal Cremorne”’ balloon, 
steered by Lieutenant Gale, took place yester- 
day at the above suburban resort, and attracted 
some thousands of spectators. The start took 
place a little before eight o’clock, each machine 
in its flight conveying three aspirants for zrial 
honours, It was what may betermed, in sport- 
ing parlance, a ‘“‘neck and neck race,” and 
from the quarter of the wind it was anticipated 
that the descent of the adventurous voyagers 
would take place on the Essex shores. Several 
persons of distinction were present at the ascent. 
—London Chronicle. 


Tue CnHotera.—At Berlin the cholera con- 
tinues to spread, but hitherto with slow progres- 
sion, ‘The number of cases has reached 27 
since the first eruption on the 31st ult. It is 
remarked here, as elsewhere, that the disease 
first commences to exhibit itself amongst boat- 
men, or persons residing close to the water. 
This may be accounted for by atmospheric at- 
traction, since it appears to be admitted that air, 
and not contact, is the vehicle of pestilential ab- 

sorption, In the meantimt, the population of 
Berlin, continues to increase rapidly, the statis- 
tics of the week, from the 29th of July, to the 
4th of August, giving an increase of 55 births 
over deaths, which is at the rate of 2900 per 
annum, on a population of 400,000 souls. 


At St. Petersburg, on the 2d ult. there were 


92 fresh cases, 119 cures, 51 deaths, and 1407 
patients, still under treatment. 

The London Sun contains the following :— 
The government have very wisely determined 
to take early precaitions, to prevent the cholera 
‘from spreading to our shores, in the event of 
any cases occurring in shipsafloat. They have 
ordered the Benbow, and Devonshire, old line 
of battle ships, to be immediately prepared as 
hospital ships, to receive cholera patients, from 
merchant vessels; and another ship, the Iphige- 
nia, is also to be fitted out, as a cholera hospital 
ship, should necessity require additional accom- 
modation. 


Tue Joan or Arc.—The Princess 
de Belgiojoso, has arrived at Paris, on something 
of a diplomatic mission from the king of Sar- 
dinia. Her mission has not as yet been very 
successful. It will be remembered that the 
Princess de Belgiojoso, isthe lady who, at the very 
commencement of the Italian struggle, raised 
a body of 200 cavalry at her own expense, and 
at the head of which she marched to the assist- 
ance of the people of Lombardy. Since that 
time she has been with the Piedmontese army, 


through all its vicissitudes, and her regiment 


has participated in all the troubles, as well as 
in the defeats which that army has undergone. 
The Princess gives a most alarming and dis- 
tressing account of the state of Italy, and she 
describes Milan as only at the beginning of its 
misfortunes. 


ConvERSIONS TO Porperw.—On Tuesday the 
Sth inst. the Rev. — Jephson, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, curate to Dr. Hook, of Leeds, was 
received into the Church, at St. Chad’s 
Cathedral, together with his lady and two chil- 
dren, by the Rev. C. Lopez. We may notice 
the coincidence, that, within six weeks, a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Cambridge, Mr. Simpson ; 
of Trinity College, Oxford, Mr. Bowden ; and 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Mr. Jephson—have 
been received into the Roman church.— Tablet. 


Progress oF Porery.— The following changes 
are about to be made in the Roman Catholic 
Episcopate in England:—Dr. Walsh, Vicar- 
Apostolic of the district, will be removed to 
London, with Dr. Wiseman as his coadjutor. 
Dr. Ullathorne, Vicar-Apostolic of the west, 
will replace Dr. Walsh in the central district ; 
and will himself be succeeded by the Rev. Mr. 
Hendron, of Taunton, as bishop. Dr. Hogarth 
will be bishop of the north, vice Dr. Riddell, 
who some months ago, fell a victim to his la- 
bours among the sick. The prelates will as- 
sume for the present the titles of Vicar-Apostolic, 
and have the administration of the present dis- 
tricts; but arrangements are proceeding at 
Rome, for the erection of London into an arch- 
bishopric, and for the foundation of several new 
sees, afier which the present vicar-apostolic will 
have the title of bishops, and several new nomi- 
nations take place. Dr. Walsh, the new Vicar- 
Apostolic of London, is of advanced age, and 
very weak health, and the episcopal duties will 
consequently devolve in great part upon his 
coadjutor, Dr. Wiseman, who has occupied the 


place of locum tenens in this district since the 


death of Dr. Griffiths.—Correspondent of the 
Morning Post.- 


Tue Roman Caruotics 1n SwirzERLAND. 
—A letter in the Gazette de Lyons states that 
the Government of Friburg, in Switzerland, 
has suppressed most of the Jesuit abbeys; the 
Government of the Valais has appropriated the 
ecclesiastical property of the clergy, secular 
and regular; the Government of Lucerne ‘is 
suppressing the convents and surcharging Ro. 
man Catholic institutions with an extraordinary 
contribution ; the Government of Thurgau, com- 
posed in great part of Protestants, not willing 
to be behind in the race of secularization, has, 
at one fell swoop, suppressed all the convents 
on its territory, excepting one, the property of 
which is, luckily for it, on the other bank of 
the Rhine, in the Grand Duchy of Baden. 


Tbe Canton of Tessin, pursuing the same 


course, has laid hands, in one decree, on nine 
convents, appropriating their property on the 
simple plea that the Government is in want of 
money. | 

SUPPRESSION or JEsuITS IN SARDINIA.— 
The suppression of the Jesuits was carried al- 
most unanimously in the Chamber of Deputies, 
fonr Deputies only voting against it. The Re- 


demptorists, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, 
and the Oblats (invalids) of the Holy Virgin 
and St. Charles, have been suppressed. One 
year’s delay was given to the Ladies of the Sa- 
cred Heart at Chambery, in favour of whom 
many petitions were presented. It is worthy 
of remark, that all the ecclesiastics who are 
Deputies voted against the Jesuits. A vessel 
having carried eleven Jesuits in disguise to 
Genoa, and the fact being noised abroad, a se- 
rious disturbance arose; and the unfortunate 
refugees were clapped in prison as the only 
— of rescuing them from the fury of the 
mob. 


Decrease or WestEyans.—Further ac- 
counts of the late meeting of the British Wes- 
leyan Conference at Kingston, furnished in the 
papers received by the Britannia, represent the 
connexion as having suffered a considerable de- 
crease. Comparing the returns of this year, 
with those of the last, there has been a decrease 
in Great Britain of 518, in Ireland of 1491, and 
in the foreign stations, of 865. The total de- 
crease throughout the world, is 2768. The fact 
of there being at home a decrease of 518, led to 
serious inquiry as to the cause. ‘The causes to 
which the decrease was attributed, were various; 
namely, commercial depression, the state of the 
mining interests in Cornwall, the emigration to 
Australia, and elsewhere, consequent on aban- 
doning some of the mines; and in one or two 
cases, political questions were thought to have 
had some influence upon the Societies. 

Deatu or Berzetius.—A letter from Stock- 
holm announces the death on the 7th ult. of the 
illustrious chemist Berzelius, aged 69 years. 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Return oF Dr. Kine.—The return of Dr. 
King to Athens was announced last month. In 
a letter from him, dated July 25th, he says: 
‘¢[t is now more than a month since | returned 
to this city, and yet none of the papers have 
appeared against me, neither has any examina- 
tion of my case been called for by the prosecut- 
ing Attorney.” Dr. King is determined to pur- 
sue his work so long as he remains unmolested, 
committing himself to the care of that over- 
ruling Providence, that has hitherto so often 
and so wonderfully delivered him from the rage 
of his enemies. 


Tue Frencu Revoturion.—It is well known 
that a large number of childrén, born after the 
first French Revolution, in 1798, became insane; 
and it seems probable, that another illustration 
of visiting the sins of the parents upon the chil- 
dren will follow the late disturbances. Many 
cases of mental derangement have already oc- 
curred in the Faubourg du Temple, and Menil- 
montant, where the fighting, during the late in- 
surrection was terrific, As early as the 27th 
of June, two women, residing in the Corbeau, 
became deranged; and one, who inhabits the 
Rue Menilmontant, was, on the 10th July, con- 
veyed to the asylum. These poor creatures 
are constantly heard to utter cries of fear, and 
dread ; they call for assistance, and beg they 
may not be killed. 


ProGREss OF Porpery.—A Trappist Monas- 
tery is about to be founded near Bardstown, 
Kentucky, where a tract of one thousand 
two hundred acres of land has been bought for 
the purpose. About eighty of the members of 
the order are now on their way from Nantes, 
and the community will be organized next 
spring. A Jesuit Convent is about to be found- 
ed at Green Bay, and another at Mineral Point. 


Rexticious Meetines aT MANCHESTER, NEW 
HampsHtRE.—The General Association of Con- 
and Rresbyterian clergymen of New 

ampshire, assembled at Manchester, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, last week, and 
in connexion was held the anniversary of the 
New Hampshire Bible Society, and also that of 


several exercises through these three days were 
very fully attended, and the various reports and 
narratives were of an interesting and encourag- 
ing character. The exercises were divided be- 
tween the two Congregational churches in Man- 
chester. Delegates from foreign bodies, and 
agents of various national benevolent associa- 
tions, were present, through whom the audience 
were put in possession of a large amount of re- 
ligious intelligence regarding the labours in be- 
half of seamen, the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures without note or comment, tract distribu- 
tion, Sabbath schools, &c. 

True New TesTaMeNT IN THE CHOCTAW 
Lanevace.—It is understood that the American 
Bible Society has an edition of the New Testa- 
ment in the Choctaw language in the course of 
publication, under the supervision of the Rev. 
Alfred Wright, missionary among the Choc- 
taws, and a native Choctaw, who accompanies 
him. 

A New Liserta.—We learn, says the Cin- 


Cincinnati, offers to Mr. David Christy, agent 
of the American Colonization Society, for Ohio, 
the sum of two thousand dollars, for the pur- 
chase of a portion of the African coast, outside 
of the present limits of Liberia, to be paid as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. His design is to offer the territory to 
the coloured people of Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois, for their acceptance, upon which to estab- 
lish a new State, in connexion with the Republic 
of Liberia. The agent at Washington, the 
Rev. William McLain, recommends that the 
purchase be made north-west of Liberia, so as 
to include the Gallinas, and those other ** dark- 
est dens of the slave trade.” This purchase 


of Liberia, and Sierra Leone, and forever banish 
the slave trade from that region. ‘There can be 
no doubt that other benevolent men will prompt- 
ly step forward, and offer to Mr. Christy, other 
sums, corresponding with their means and in- 
clinations, to be placed in the hands of the socie- 
ty, and President Roberts, to secure the neces- 
sary amount of lands for Ohio, in Africa. 
There are intelligence and wealth sufficient 
among the coloured people of the States named, 
to achieve this enterprise, if the lands be placed 
at their disposal. 


-END OF THE EVANGELISTS. 


The word evangelist a few years ago ac- 
quired a technical sense, in application to a sort 
of labourers employed in connexion with pro- 
tracted meetings and a peculiar form of revival 
measures. They most abounded in the Pres- 
byterian Church in Western New York. In 
Hotchkin’s History of Western New York, we 
-have the history of some of them by name. 
And it is remarkable, that so many of them so 
soon lost their standing in that church. The 
first and leader of them was the Rev. C. G, 
Finney. Hesoon adopted sentiments that were 
incompatible with his standing, and went out 
upon a platform of his own. The Rev. Jede- 
diah Burchard was hardly second to Mr. Finney 
in fame and success; but he soon exhausted 
his power and fame, and the historian says of 
him :—* As far as the author’s information ex- 
tends, it is his belief, that few of the pastors of 
churches in Western New York, where Mr. 
Burchard conducted protracted meetings, would 
desire a repetition of his labours.” | Another 
of this class was the Rev. James Boyle: he 
has since been deposed from the ministry, and 
excommunicated from the church. The Rev. 
Augustus Littlejohn was another who acquired 
no little fame: he too was deposed and excom- 
municated for immoralities. The Rev. Luther 


any other: but he was denounced by Presby- 
teries, and arraigned for discipline. He then 
took the name of ** Unionist,” and laboured ex- 
tensively to promote disunion in the churches, 
These facts taken together, are remarkable, and 
full of instruetion.— New England Puritan. 
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DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


, Excue’s Comer Visrpte.—A letter from the 
Cambridge Observatory, dated “August 30th, and 
t to President Everett, states, that on Mon- 
day morning, 28th ult. at two o’clock, the Comet of 
Encke was seen at that Observatory by Mr. G., P. 
‘Bond as an exceedingly faint nebulous patch of 
t. It was, however, so soon obscured by clouds 
that only one pretty place was obtained b 
the readings of the circles of the Great Equatorial. 
On the night of the 29th and the morning of the 
30th, the examiners were enabled to get a series 
of micrometrical measures with illuminated wires. 
The comet is yet a rather difficult object, but has 
increased in brightness since Monday morning. 


New Sate.—The usual 
semi-annual trade sale of Books in New York city 
took place last week. It is estimated that the 
number of volumes sold exceed 400,000, and the 
amount realized by the sale was over $200,000, 
without including stationery. Nearly four-fifths of 
the books sold were school books and juvenile 
works, a fact which argues well for the progress 
of education and the spread of intelligence. The 
following is a classification of the works disposed 
of : 


Common school books, . .. . . 150,612 


Juvenile works, 31,796 
Classical school books, . . . . . 28,900 
Moral and religious works, . . 13,095 
Poems, .. . 


Works of fiction, « ..... 5,728 
Phrenological works, ..... 5,540 


Illustrated works,. . ..... 
Biographical works, ..... 
Medical works,. . ...... 


Total, . . . . . 230,938 

For Arrica.—The ship Liberia Packet sailed 
from Baltimore on the 5th inst. for the colony of 
Liberia. She carried out seventy coloured emi- 
grants principally liberated slaves, who go out to 
settle in the colony. 
Stave Trave.—A Brazilian steamer recent- 
ly arrived at Rio, with 1200 slaves from Africa— 
whence she sailed with 1500, some 300 having 
perished in the horrors of the middle passage. 


Promotions 1n THE Army.—The Washington 

pers contain an immense list of army promotions, 
for gallant and meritorious services in Mexico. 
All the Brigadier Generals are made Major Gen- 
erals, by Brevet; Colonels Riley, Harney, Garland, 
Clarke, Morgan, Childs, Andrews, ‘T'rousdale, 
Churchill, Whiting, Belknap, Bankhead, and Tot- 
ten, are made Brigadier Generals by Brevet; and 
all the officers are advanced one or more steps, ac- 
cording to the opportunities they had to distinguish 
themselves. 

Suit ror Marryinc a Minor.—The Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, of the East Common Methodist church, 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania, has been sued by a 
parent for marrying a daughter only fifteen years 
of age, without the consent of the parents. The 
guit is commenced under an old law, which inflicts 
a penalty of fifty pounds. 
Suspension Brarpces.—Several years ago, Mr. 
Ellet, the successful engineer of the Niagara sus- 

nsion bridge, proposed to the citizens of St. 
ios to construct a similar bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at that place. The possibility of achiev- 
ing such an undertaking was then doubted, and the 
matter was dropped; but now that the Niagara 
bridge has been completed, attention is seriously 
directed to Mr. Ellet’s proposition by the people of 
St. Louis. 

Brown Up.—The Eagle Powder Mills, near 
the Cumberland river, about 25 miles below Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, exploded on Friday, 25th ult. by 
which Colin S. Hobbs, of the firm of Smith & 
Hobbs, Nashville, ‘Tennessee, was instantly killed. 


. A Heavy Penatry.—By the late law of Con- 
gress a fine of $5(00 is imposed for each letter put 
on board any foreign mail steamer without pre-pay- 
ing the postage. 


Sonoor, House Struck ay Licatnine.—A school 
house at Reading, Mass. was struck on Friday af- 
ternoon, lst inst. and a |ittle girl among the scho- 
lars prostrated, in a room filled with smoke and 
sulphur. The teacher carried her to the door for 
dead, but some neighbours poured water over her 
freely, and she revived. Her body bears the marks 
of the passage of the lightning from the shoulder 


down the breast, and one of the legs. A physicien |. 


said the water saved her. Two other buildings 
were struck, and a horse kitled. 


InTREPIDITY OF A Lapy.—A remarkable instance 
of intrepidity and coolness was exhibited at the 
Blue Lick Springs a few days ago by Miss L. a 
belle of Bourbon county in this State. Miss L. 
and Mr. F. a gentleman from the South, on their 
return from an excursion on horseback, were riding 
down the long hill about a quarter of a mile from 
the hotel at full speed, the lady being a little 
ahead. At a sudden turn of the road, the gentle- 
man’s saddle turned, and he fell from his horse, but 
his foot remained in the stirrup, and the horse, al- 
though his pace was somewhat slackened, kept on 
his way, dragging the falling man upon the ground. 
The young lady, seeing this, reined in her own 
horse by a sudden effort, leaped from him whilst he 
was still in rapid motion, ran back, seized the other 
horse by the bridle, and released her gallant. from 
his perilous situation. This feat was witnessed by 
hundreds at the Springs, who could find no words 
strong enough to express their admiration of the 
daring courage of the young lady.—Loutsville 
Journal. 


Burning or THE New York Gas Worxs.—On 
the afternoon of the 30th ult. the gasometer build- 
ing of the New York Gas Company, at the corner 
of Centre and Hester streets, was destroyed by fire. 
The fire originated, as far as we have been able to 
learn, in the following manner :—One of the gas- 
ometers, suspended over the huge cast iron tank 
through which the gas is purified, was nearly worn 
out, with the exception of the cap, which is still 
sound. The Company had contracted with Messrs. 
Mott & Ayres for its repair, and seven or eight 
workmen were engaged in aking a new body for 
it, covering the old one. ‘The tank, which is of 
cast iron, and of enormous size, was floored over 
with planks to facilitate their labours, and as the 
building was without light, the men asked for per- 
mission to use candles, which was given them, 
with orders to be cautious. But, from accident or 
carelessness, one of the lights fell into the tank, 
and the scum of tar, a foot or more in thickness, 
which collects on the water, instantly caught, com- 
municating fire to the plank flooring. The alarm 
was immediately given, but the most that could be 
done was to draw off part of the gas and flood the 
main syphon with water, thuscutting off communi- 
cation with the gas which had already been sent 
into the lower part of the city. ‘The books and 
papers belonging to the Company were also re- 


moved before the flames had reached them. One | 


of the gasometers contained about 9000 feet, and 
the other asmaller quantity. This, as it mingled 
with the air, broke into broad sheets of bright red. 
flame, which shot up toa great height, creating the 
most intense heat. The tar-pits, containing the 
refuse of the rosin used in the establishment, occa- 
sioned enormous volumes of dense black smoke, 
which rose high in the air, and gradually spread 
like a dull cloud over all the upper part of the city. 
The scene was one of the most terribly sublime. 
The violence of the fire began to subside between 
five and six o’clock, and by half-past seven o’clock 
it was completely extinguished. The loss to the 
Company will not fall much short of $35,000, the 
two tanks and gasometers alone being valued at 
near $20,000. 


Fever New Orieans.—The New 
Orleans Picayune of the 27th ult. states that the 
yellow fever was on the increase, although it had 
not yet become epidemic. The heat had been in- 
tense during the previous week, and the admissions 
into the Charity Hospital were 390, of which num- 
ber 89 had died of yellow fever. 


DeatH FROM THE Bite or a Tarantuta.—The 
Batesville (Arkansas) Eagle of the Ist ult. states 
that Mr. Joshua Dillingham, of that vicinity, was 
bitten whilst asleep at night, by a tarantula or 
poisonous spider, which entered the crevices of his 
log cabin ; his body swelling until the close of the 
second day, when he died. 


Appearances aT Niagara Fatts.—The Roches- 
ter Democrat says:—* Business at the Falls is be- 
coming of more importance than heretofore. The 
unlimited water power is beginning to be made of 
service in various branches of manufacture. In 
less than one year, the number of mechanics has 
increased nearly two hundred. A magnificent ho- 
tel is soon to be commenced, on the site now occu- 
pied by the superstructure of the one commenced 
over ten years since. It will front on two streets, 
being 330 feet on one, and 300 feet on the other. 
The dining room is to be 150 by 50 feet, and 20 
feet high; the parlours 64 by 46 feet, and the en- 
trance hall 74 by 40 feet. Six or eightof the par. 


lours will have from two to four bed-rooms, and 
bathing rooms attached. The tower will be 175 
feet high, affording a fine view of the Falls, the 
surrounding scenery and the country for many 
miles on both sides of the river. It is designed to 
accommodate 700 guests.” 

Wisconstn.—The State of Wisconsin extends 
from Lake Michigan to the Lake of the Woods, a 
distance of 1000 miles. Dividing the whole terri- 
tory into two equal parts, each part would be as 
large as the great State of New York. 


Tne Potato Diseasz.—The following directions, 
derived from practical experience are well deserv- 
ing of attention:—1. Let all early potatoes that 
are ripe be immediately taken up. 2. Examine 
the stalks of all others every day. 3. Whenever 
you find any stalk diseased, put! your feet one on 
each side of it and pull it up, leaving the potatoes 
in the ground—do not cut the stalk off, but pull it 
up by the roots. 4. Then tread down and harden 
the ground over the potatoes, and trench it up. 5. 
Burn the diseased stalks; do not on any account 
leave them on the ground. 6. All the late pota- 
toes should remain in the ground and be dug up 
only as wanted, for when the disease has once 
made its appearance exposure to the air is found 
to increase it. 

Improvep Process IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
F.iour.—A mode has been invented by S. Bentz, 
of Boonsboro’, Maryland, of hulling wheat and 
other graina, so as entirely to remove the outer 
skin, by which a pure white flour is made unmixed 
with the usual bran. The advantages claimed for 
it are, that a saving in time in grinding is effected 
of from twenty-five to fifty per cent. and of forty to 
fifty-two pounds of wheat in each barrel, and that 
it is rendered capable of enduring the heat of hot 
climates. Mr. Bentz supposes that the fine parti- 
cles of bran remaining in the ordinary flour is the 
reason why it sours. Specimens of grain, before 
and after this process, and also of the bran and hull 


removed, have been furnished the Patent Office, 


and the method has received the high commendation 
of gentlemen engaged in agriculture. 
the accounts from 
Newfoundland have represented the inhabitants of 
that [sland as in a state of semi-starvation, from 
the failure of the crops fora year ortwo past. We 
are glad to perceive by Newfoundland papers, just 
received, that the coming crop has a promising ap- 
pearance, and bids fair to yield an abundant return. 
Hay yields a heavy crop. Grain is looking well, 
and from the greater quantity of seed sown this 
year, a much Jarger harvest may be expected. | 


Orecon.—General Lane has accepted. the ap- 
pointment of Governor of Oregon, and he, accom- 
panied by the other civil officers of the Territorial 
Government, and a number of citizens of Oregon, 
and by a strong military escort, will leave Mis- 
souri in the course of a fortnight, for the place of 
their destination, by the land route—according to 
a letter in the Journal of Commerce. 


Cauirornta Expepition.—The daily papers an- 
nounce that the troops now at Jefferson Barracks, 
destined for California, composed of the second in- 
fantry, two companies of artillery, and a squadron 
of dragouns under the command of Genera! Benet 
Riley, have been ordered to New York, and will 
embark by sea for their destination about the Ist 
of October. The season isnowso faradvanced, that 


.the march across the country could not be made 


without great risk and expense; and it is thought 
by those best acquainted with the route, that, un- 
der the most favourable circumstances, they would 
have been compelled to winter in Santa Fe. Go- 
ing by sea, they will arrive in California in Feb- 
ruary. 

APPOINTMENTS BY THE PREsIDENT. — Charles 
McVean, of New York, to be Attorney of the 


United States for the Southern District of New 


York, vice Benjamin F. Butler, removed. 

William A. Hall, of Missouri, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
for the Territory of Oregon, vice James Turney, 
who declines to accept. 

WHat TO DO WITH THE IRisH Funp.—One of the 
New York papers recommends that the large 
amount of money collected to aid the Irish cause, 
and not yet remitted, be appropriated to an Irish 
Emigrant Fund, to pay the passage out of poor 
families, and of buying a tract of land for farms 
forthem. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The two great parties, through 
their State Conventions, assembled on the 31st ult. 
at Harrisburg, and each nominated a candidate for 
Governor. .The Whigs selected William F. John- 
ston, of Armstrong county, the present acting Exe- 
cutive, on the first ballot by acclamation; and the 
Democrats, Morris Longstreth, the present Canal 
Commissioner, on the fifth ballot, he having receiv- 
ed eighty-three out of one hundred and thirty votes. 

oF Jupce Tuccer.—The Winchester, 
Virginia, papers announce the death of Judge 
Henry St. George Tucker. The deceased was 


sixty-eight years of age, and during his lifetime | 


filled many responsible trusts. 


Fever.—It is believed by many persons 
that the fellow fever is communicated by contagion 
—an opinion which is entirely disproved by medi- 
cal experience. A correspondent of the Journal 
of Commerce says:—“ The teatimony of scientific 
investigation as to this point is abundant. Great 
Britain has its military stations, accompanied by 
the best physicians, in all parts of the world, and 
every year many of them are visited by yellow 
fever ; yet the Inspector-General, in one of his re- 
ports to the Army Medical Board in London, has 
the following passage : ‘In the various Annual Re- 
ports of the Medical Officers in this Command, I 
have not seen one favouring or supporting the 
theory of contagion; they are all on the other side.’” 


AnTiquities oF Batavia, New Yorus.—The 
Batavia Times, of the 29th ult. contains some re- 
miniscences of the past history of Western New 
York, being extracts from the official records of 
the proceedings of the first two town elections 
ever held in the town of Batavia. 
says the Times, for the reason that as this cele- 
brated town, once the seat of empire of the Hol 
land Land Company, “ was the largest town of its 
size” in the world, its early history should be care: 
fully perpetuated. At the date of these records, 
March 1, 1803, the town of Batavia embraced all 
the territory in this State lying west of the Tran- 
sit line running from Lake Ontario due south to 
the Pennsylvania line, and passing about six miles 
east of Batavia. It embraced all the present coun- 
ties of Niagara, Erie, Chatauque, Cattaraugus, 
and a large portion of Allegheny, Wyoming, Ge- 
nessee, and Orleans, an area sufficiently large, at 
all events, to render it as much of a journey to 
attend town meeting, as now to go to Washing- 
ton. The meetings and election were held at 
Vandeventer’s Tavern, situated in what is now 
called Newstead, Erie-county, no doubt for the 
reason that it was the most central and convenient 
for the inhabitants of the town. How many peo- 
ple would, in these days, travel fifty or a hundred 
miles through the woods to attend a town meet- 
ing? 

Fever at Straten Istanp.—In conse- 
quence of the proximity of the villages of ‘Tomp- 
kinsville and Stapleton to the Quarantine, and the 
facility of passing from one to the other, several 
cases of yellow fever have occurred at these places, 
though of a mild form. This direful disease has 
been, for some time past, at the Marine Hospital, 
and originated from two vessels which came froin 
New Orleans, one of which had seventeen cases of 
yellow fever during her passage, of which seven 
terminated fatally, and on board the other vessel 
three fatal cases occurred. At present, the dis- 
ease is confined chiefly to the shore part of the 
Island, and has not spread more than half a mile 
inland. The disease on its first appearance, assum- 
ed a mild form, of which thirty-four cases have oc- 
curred; and since the 23d ult. sixteen cases of the 
malignant fever, out of which there have been 
seven deaths. The vessels from which the disease 
originated, have been removed to a greater dis- 
tance froin the usual quarantine ground, where 
they had anchored, and the usual! disinfecting agents 
have been applied to them. ‘The Board of Health 
of New York have passed a resolution prohibit- 
ing all intercourse, by steamboats or other vessels, 
between New York and Vanderbilt’s landing on 
Staten Island, and requesting the citizens not to 
visit the infected district. —Journal of Commerce. 

New York Mayor’s Office, Tuesday, Sept. 6, 
1848.—The Special Committee of the Board of 
Health report this city to be in a healthy state. 
The Health officer at Quarantine reports three 
cases since his first report. T'wo of these occurred 
in the village of Stapleton, and one in the Marine 
Hospital. The one in the [Hospital has died, and 
three of the cases reported formerly in the village 
of Stapleton have died, making four deaths. 


CoLiece Liperta.—Some time since, Mr. 
Pinney, formerly Governor of Liberia, made some 
statements before a meeting in the Broadway Ta- 
bernacle, to the effect that two hundred slaves had 
been manumitted, near Natchez, Mississippi, by 
the will of Captain Ross; that the estate to which 
they belonged was valued at about $400,000; and 
that all the property, real and personal, except the 
slaves, who were given their liberty, was destined 
first to defray the expenses of their passage to a 


settlement in Liberia, and the residue, estimated 


We do this,-| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


at $100,000, was to found a College on the same 
coast. The fact has since been communicated to 
him that this ample property has been so wasted 
by protracted litigations that the present cotton 
crop of the estate will scarcely pay the debts. 
Happily, while these hopes have proved delusive, 
a movement is now making which promises fair to 
repair the previous loss, and found on the shores 
of Africa an institution which shall grow up with 
the people, and mould their character.— New York 
J of Commerce. 


Screntiric.—Professor Agassiz, and the scien- 
tific party with him, have been spending some 
time above Sault St. Marie, coasting almost round 
Lake Superior. They have been studying the 
geology and zoology of the region, and have ascer- 
tained facts of the highest interest to the scientific 
world, which will in due season be made public. 


Remargasie Loncevitry.—The pastor of the 
South Church in Ipswich, a short time since, called 
on a member of his society, Mrs. Kinsman, who 
was sick. This lady was ninety years old. In 
the room were a daughter, aged seventy-five, and a 
son aged seventy-three. Mrs. Kinsman was mar- 
ried at the age of fifteen. She lived with her hus- 
band more than 70 years.—Lynn News. 


Viocent Storm.—On the night of the 20th ult. 
a terrible storm visited the towns bordering on the 
Missouri river. The court house in St. Joseph, 
was unroofed, and several other buildings in the 
town, damaged. Lexington was also visited and a 
number of houses unroofed, the college among the 
number—the gable walls of the latter building 
were blown down. The loss at Lexington is esti- 
mated at $25,000. The steamer Sacramento en- 
countered the same storm, and was driven down 
ream, her hurricane deck and social hal] damaged, 
&c. in the midst of the confusion the boat caught 
fire, but it was extinguished before they had sus- 
tained any serious damage. Several persons were 
injured on board the boat. 


Noste Enterprise—Onro 1n Arrica.— We 
learn that a benevolent gentleman of Cincinnati 
offers to Mr. David Christy, agent of the American 
Colonization, for Ohio, the sum of two thousand 
dollars for the purchase of a portion of the African 
coast, outside the present limits of Liberia, to be 
paid as soon as the necessary arrangements can be 
made. His design is to offer the territory to the 
coloured people of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, for 
their acceptance, upon which to establish a new 
State, in connexion with the Republic of Liberia. 
The agent at Washington, the Rev.’ William 
McLain, recommends that the purchase be made 
north-west of Liberia, so as to include the Gallinas, 
and those other “darkest dens of the slave trade.” 
This purchase would embrace the coast between 
the Republic of Liberia and Sierra Leone, and for 
ever banish the slave trade from that region.— Cin- 
cinnatt Gazette. 


Tue Cuotera.—The accounts from Europe in 
relation to the cholera are well calculated to excite 
the attention, not only of medical men, but of mu- 
nicipal authorities. Its route is precisely the same 
as in 1832, and it is preceded as then, by influenza, 
and diarrhea. A London letter, to the New York 
Comercial, says it has already spread as far west as 
Riga, Narva, and Revel, in Russia, and it is also 
raging southward, in the Turkish dominions. The 
return from St. Petersburg, to the 24th of July 
gives 17,742 cases, 10,128 deaths, 4618 recoveries, 
and 1986 remaining, so that the deaths already 
amount to 57 per cent. At Moscow there have 
been 9754 cases, and 4309 deaths. At Odessa to 
the 28th of June, 824 cases, 332 deaths, 235 re- 
coveries, and 257 remaining. 

In the south, at Jassy in Moldavia, (Turkey in 
Europe) the deaths for some time have been from 
30 to 100 a day, and the total is said already 
toreach 10,000. At Balgat, a village near Ancona, 
nearly the whole population has perished. At 
Cairo, the disease appegred suddenly, on the 15th 
of July. On that day 5 cases occurred, on the next 
18, and the next, 49. All these received medical 
aid, and not one recovered. Every patient died in 
the course of a few hours. At Garditza, on the 
Danube, about 20 leagues from Belgrade, it has 
broken out with similar violence, and up tothe last 
accounts, no recoveries had taken place. One 
healthy woman, suddenly attacked, fell to the 
ground, and died in five minutes. ‘T'wo men in the 
next village, died almost instantaneously. At Bel- 
grade, a curious phenomenon had been noticed. A 
swarm of caterpillars swept over the district, and 
by sunset had destroyed every plant. Visitations 
of this kind had been seen in other places where 
the cholera was approaching. _ 

New York Strate Nominations.—The Demo- 
cratic State Convention, which met at Syracuse 
on the 5th inst. nominated Ex-Chancellor Wal- 
worth, of Syracuse, for Governor, and Charles 
O’Connor, of the city of New York, for Lieutenant- 
Governor. Charles Sherman McLean was nomi- 
nated for Canal Commissioner. 


Coa. anv Go_p.—A curious fact is stated in the 
Philadelphia North American. From the annual 
report of the Director of the United States Mint, 
it appears that the value of all the gold coined in the 
United States mints for twenty-four years prior to 
1847, was $12,741,653, or somewhat exceeding the 
average sum of half a million a year—a very con- 
siderable addition to the stock of American wealth; 
but it appears from the returns of the coal trade in 
Pennsy|vania, that the value this commodity brought 
to market in that State is annually equal to the above 
large amount; the last year, for efample, the value 
of her anthracite brought down to tide water— 
nearly 3,000,000 tons—was actually equal to the 
value of all this gold dug up in the south, during 
the whole twenty-four years. From this it appears 
that our northern (Maryland as well as Pennsyl- 
vania) coal mines are more valuable gold mines 
than those of the south. i 


Canat Bangx.—The Receivers of the Canal 
Bank of Albany will offer for sale on the 2d of Oc- 
tober next, real estate and stocks belonging to the 
assets of that institution. These assets include the 


‘Hand farm near Schenectady; house 858 Broad- 


way, Albany; house 30 Le Roy street, New York; 
stock of the Bank of Salina, Albany Exchange 
Company, Lewis County Bank, American Land 
Company, People’s Bank, Paterson; Chemung 
Canal Bank, Albany and New York Freight and 
Passage Association, Michigan State Bank, Albany 
and Canal Towboat Association, and Bank of Syra- 
cuse, and bonds of the State of Indiana. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVAL OF THE NIAGARA. 


The steamer Niagara arrived at New York on 
the 3lst ult. She sailed from Liverpool on the 
19th ult. and has thus accomplished the trip froin 
port to port, in twelve days. Her news is seven 
days later than that received by the Britannia. 
The news in regard to all sorts of American pro- 
duce is highly favourable. Wheat has advanced 
in consequence of the unpropitious harvests and the 
potato rot. Flour has improved, having advanced 
from 1 shilling to 18d, selling at 30s. to 32s. 6d. 

The cotton market is unchanged since the last 
steamer, as far as regards prices, but the demand 
is heavy, large quantities being in the market. 

The private letters by the steamer, generally 
agree in stating that the present movement in 
breadstuffs is speculative, grounded on the state- 
ments in regard to the spread of disease among the 
potatoes, and on the bad weather, which, if con- 
tinued, would injure materially the standing crops 
—a large proportion of which was yet uncut. At 
the latest moment it was raining heavily, and the 
worst fears were entertained. Parties connected 
with the Irish trade, were buying largely and 
sturing. The demand for cargoes of Indian corn 
to arrive in October and November was large. A 
recurrence of fine weather for two weeks would 
make a vast difference to the crops. ‘The potatoes, 
however, seem to be considered as irretrievably 
lost. 

American Stocks.—The following quotation of 
prices is furnished by one of the most respectable 
London houses to their correspondents here :—Uni- 
ted States 6s, 1847, 95 a 96; New York 6s, 1835, 
93 a 95; do. 5s. 90 a 91; Pennsylvania 53, 67 a 
68; Ohio 6s, 88 a 90; Massachusetts £ 5s, 98a 100; 
Indiana 5s, 34; Illinois 6s, 36 a 37; South Carolina 
5s, Baring’s, 85; do. do. Palmer’s, 80; Louisiana 
5s, Barings, 84 a 835; Maryland £ 5s, 67 a 69; Ala- 
bama 5s, 53; do. £ do. 58 a 60; Kentucky 6s, 88; 
Tennessee do. 84 a 86; United States Bank shares 
10s : 

Great excitement has been oc. 
casioned by a Chartist demonstration at Ashton, 
about six miles from Manchester, in whjch a po- 
liceman was murdered; and also by an arrest made 
in some obscure public houses in low parts of Lon- 
don, of about thirty-four Chartists, who were as- 
sembled in clubs, and who were all furnished with 
deadly weapons. In London there existed the 
greatest excitement, in consequence of the disclo- 
sures made by a witness named Powell, in his 
cross examination at Bow street, in the case of the 
captured Chartists. In the examination it trans- 
pired that a project was really about to be carried 
out for firing London in fonr different places. The 
prisoners were remanded for a fortnight. ei 

At Hyde, Dakenfield, and Oldham, the Chartists 


and his companions. 


| have appeared in considerable numbers parading 
through the districts, armed with pikes and guns, 
but in all cases upon the appearance of the police 
or = they have taken to their heels and dis- 


At Liverpool, on the 10th ult. strong bodies of 
police, well armed for an encounter, made a sudden 
attack upon the Chartist. club, in Welber street, 
Blackfriars, and captured fourteen men. Upon 
their being search ! 
with pistols loaded to the muzzle, pikes, three- 
cornered daggers, spear-heads, and swords, with 
an ample supply of gun-powder, shot, and tow-balls. 
Upon one man seven rounds of ball cartridges were 
discovered. 

Colliery Explosion.—Fifteen persons, twelve 
men and three boys, were killed by an explosion 
in a coal mine at Newton, in the county of Dur- 
sa occasioned, it is supposed, by the ignition of 
oul air. 


Ireland.—On the 12th ult. the jury in the case 
of Mr. O’Doherty, one of the proprietors of the 
Irish Tribune, were discharged, not being able to 
agree vpona verdict. jurors, one an English- 
man and a Protestant, refused to concur in a ver- 
dict of guilty. 

Mr. Martin, of the Felon, was put on trial on the 
14th ult. There was considerable challenging of 
jurors. The trial lasted two days, and resulted in 
his conviction, with a recommendation to mercy. 

Some twenty-five or thirty arrests were made 
during the week—Mr. Martin’s brother, Eugene, 
among others. Another brother, Mr. James Mar- 
tin, was argested for challenging to mortal combat 
the foreman of the jury who convicted his brother. 
He apologized to the Court for the contempt, and 
the offence generally, but was held to answer until 
the rising of the Court. : 

Among the most important arrests are those of 
Meagher, *‘of the Sword,” O'Donoghue, a Jawyer’s 
clerk, and Leyne, a nephew of the late Daniel 
O’Connell. Two more “American sympathizers” 
are also included. Their names are McDade and 
Macnamen. Dillon (although known to have been 
badly wounded during the affray at Bonlagh Com- 
mon,) O’Gorman and Doheny, are still at large. 
The belief that O’Gorman had escaped to America, 


which was for a time strongly entertained, is now . 


considered to have been erroneous. 

The Roman Catholic prelates and clergy in the 
diocese of Tuam have signed a memorial to the 
Queen for mercy to “the deluded Smith O’Brien” 
The great point they urge 
upon the triumphant Government is “ no blood.” 

Five persons have been seized in Armagh ; they 
had crossed over from Scotland on Monday in a 
steamer, and took the Ulster railway for Armagh. 
The circumstances of the times, and something 
foreign in their air and appearance, caused them to 
be followed and seized the next morning in Hughes’ 
Hotel at Armagh. They consisted of three Ame- 
ricans and two Frenchmen, and one journal says 
they had 17,0007. upon them, while another says 
the sum found was 17501. 

Dr. McCarron, who was arrested in Dublin on 
Monday and committed to Newgate for high trea- 
son, and who is supposed to represent the body of 
Irish sympathizers in America, was formerly a 
resident of Liverpool. 

The scene of the late insurrection in the South 
is now one of perfect tranquillity. The peasantry 
are industriously engaged in their usual pursuits, 
and on the surface, at least, of society, there is 
hardly a ruffle. 

The accounts of the potato crop received in Dub- 
lin from all parts of the country, are most disastrous. 
The weather continues for the most part cold and 
wet. 

The Dublin Evening Post says:—‘*We may 


_state,’”’ quoth the Government journal of Saturday, 


“that the American sympathizers have vessels—a 
few, we should think, but certainly some—freight- 
ed with men, and munitions of war, for Ireland. 


The British government were made minutely ac- 


quainted, long before they sailed, with their ports 
of departure, the names of the vessels, the nature 
of the freight, the sympathizers on board, and the 
number, and names of the captains, and the crews, 
all written in the United States. All these vessels, 
_and all these men, will be taken, if they approach 
our shores.” 


France.—Paris, August 18.—Amnesty to in- 
surgents spoken of. The city is quiet, but fears 
are entertained that the tranquillity may not con- 
tinue. The returns of the ‘Bank of France are 
this week favourable. The city continues in pre- 
paration for a defence, and all the movements are 
under the direction of Cavaignac. In the depart- 
ments some excitement prevails, and at all points 
there is a close watch kept. The soldiery is 
provisioned for several days. General Cavaignac 
has recently executed a monster razzia on the fra- 
ternal multitude; and the real state of subjection 
to which the people are reduced may be best 
judged from one short clause among many of a 
similar character, ina bill just passed by the As- 
sembly for the repression of crimes and offences, 
which is now among the permanent laws of the 
land :—** Whoever, by means of the press, shall 
have endeavoured to disturb public peace, by ex- 
citing hatred or contempt among the different 
classes of citizens, shall be liable to an imprison- 
ment of from fifteen days to two yéars, and a fine 
of from 100 to 4000 francs.” 

Gen, Cavaignac and Mr. Bastide, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, pressed themselves on Friday 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. They were 
first requested to explain the object of the media- 
tion of France and England between Austria and 
King Charles Albert. Gen. Cavaignac replied that 
it was necessary for the interest of France and 
Italy that this negotiation should remain secret; 
he, consequently, refused to enter into any other 

explanation on that subject. He was then asked 
whether the mediation was in.conformity with the 
wishes already expressed by the National Assem- 
bly in favour of the emancipation of Italy? to 


which he replied that the will of the Assembly. 


would ever be the rule of his conduct. He re- 
peated his resolution not to give any other answer, 
adding that the Committee might be assured that 
he would ever act for the interest of France, and 
for her honour and dignity. He was, in conclusion, 
asked, whether, in case the mediation produced no 
result, he proposed to declare war. Gen. Cavaig- 
nac replied that he firmly expected to be able to 
maintain peace in concert with Great Britain, and 
that he would not declare war except in the last 
extremity. This declaration elicited the approba- 
tion of the Committee. 

The state of siege still continues in Paris. 
About 1700 more have been found guilty of having 
taken a part in the insurrection, and 2000 have 
been set at liberty. Lamartine has intimated to 
the electors of Macon that he hopes soon to ask 
them, as his only ambition, for a little of that re- 
tirement which constitutes the agreeable repose of 
the mind and heart. The greatest anxiety con- 
tinues to prevail respecting the disclosures which 
the printed evidence of the late insurrections is 
expected to unfold. ‘The delivery of the papers to 
the members is expected hourly. No portion has 
been suppressed, and the debate on the question 
will take place on Monday next. It will probably 
lead to great excitement, but the arrangements of 
— Cavaignac will prevent violence and blood- 
shed. 

The French government is adopting measures 
of precaution against the invasion of the Cholera. 
It has ordered for publication all the information 
forwarded by the physicians sent to St. Petersburg 
to study the malady, and the most efficacious 
means of preventing or curing it. 


Itaty.—King Charles Albert has finally evacua- 
ted Lombardy. General Welden at the head of an 
Austrian army has entered thé Papal territories 
A hard fought battle ensued, in which the Austri- 
ans were worsted. The Pope is greatly incensed 
at this violation of his territory. 

On the morning of the 6th ult. all the barracks and 
posts within the city of Milan, were occupied by 
the Austrian troops. The Piedmontese troops 
were arriving in scattered, and disorganized bands 
on the frontiers, in a state of complete destitution 
and prostration, cursing their chiefs, and charging 
them with acts of the most culpable malversation. 

Marshal Radetsky had consented toan armistice 
for three days, and for an exchange of all the pris- 
oners made since the commenceinent of the war. 
The condition of Italy is now completely restored 
to what it was at the commencement of the year. 
Hopes have been raised, money squandered, and 
lives by tlousands sacrificed, and the Austrian rule 
at the end of all, is as perfect as it has been at any 
time during the past three centuries, 


The Bologna Gazette of the 9th ult. contains im- 


portant news. It appears that on the afternoon of 
the 8th ult. the Austrian General, Welden, having 
levied a heavy contribution upon Bologne, and de- 
manded hostages for the payment and for the sub- 
jugation of the Bolognese, the people rose, and the 
tocsin was sounded. A conflict ensued, which is 
said to have been terrible. 

Later— War to the Knife.—Charles Albert has 
issued proclamations to the effect that he is fully 
determined on going on with the war; and the 
whole population are determined to support him. 
The Bishop of Cueno, and priests and dignitaries 
of the Church, are now converting it into a holy 


they were found to be armed 


war; and should mediation be unsuccessful the loss 
of life must be fearful. 

Roman Government.—The Pope has published a 
are against the occupation of the States of the 

oly See, effected by the troops. The Chamber 
of Deputies at Rome has voted an address to the 
Parliaments of Tuscany, Sardinia, and Naples, in 
order that they may all concert ther for the 
safety of Italy. This address will be laid before 
each of the Parliaments by a Romandeputy. Let- 
ters from Rome of the 4th ult. represent mattersas 
assuming daily a more unfavourable and cheerless 
position. ‘The conduct of a large faction placed the 
city in a state of considerable excitement, and has 
given rise to serious apprehensions. 


NapLes and Sicity.—The armament prepared 
by Naples for the invasion of Sicily, consisting of 
steamers, gun-boats, transports, and 30,000 troops, 
is still in the bay of Naples, ready to start on any 
instant. The British fleet, however, keeps watch, 
but whether with the view of intercepting the de- 
parture of the hostile squadron, in case it should be | 
attempted, is not known. Satisfaction has not yet 
been rendered for the alleged improper use of the Bri- 
tish flag. At the same time the Sicilians are mak- 
ing the most formidable preparations to receive 
their antagonists, and it is said that should the war 
take place it will be one almost of extermination. 


Swirzertanp.—The Diet has resolved to place 
16,000 men on the frontiers of Switzerland in order 
to guard against any sudden irruption on the part 
of the Austrians; but it has refused to allow a 
French army to pass through Switzerland, a re- 
quest to that effect having been made by the Duke 
of Litta, a delegate from the provisional govern- 
ment of Milan. 3 


Portucaut.—The son of the late Spanish ambas- 
sador had been ordered to quit Portugal. The 
northern provinces were in so excited a state that 
disturbances were expected every day; while in 
the northern garrisons numerous desertions had 
taken place. There was a rumour afloat that the 
Queen had been fired at while at Cintra, but it 
was believed to have arisen from the fact of addi- 
tional troops being sent to protect her. She has 
lately, however, driven with a guard, which is 
quite unusual, except on state occasions. 


Spain.—Accounts from Catalonia state that a 
band of Republicans had invaded the province from 
France, and had entered the town of Mausanet de 
Cabrenis, where they pillaged the house of the 
Mayor, and exchanged some shots with the troops, 
after which they joined a Montemolinist chief. En- 
gagements between small bodies of insurgents 
and the Queen’s troops are reported, the most im- 
portant being an encounter at Llona, where the 
insurgents, five hundred in number, headed by 
Marshale, and other well known chiefs, were dis- 
persed, after having had four men killed, several 
wounded, and many horses captured. 


Germany.—The armistice between Prussia and 
Denmark has been definitively concluded, and it 
is given to be understood that French diplomatic 
negotiation has, in the latter instance, as in the 
former, joined with that of England, aided in Jead- 
ing to pacific tendencies. Accounts from the 
Danubian provinces, of the 22d ult. state that Col. 
Solomon and the Hospodar Odolosco, the chiefs of 
the Re-actionary party, have overthrown the Pro- 
visional Government of Wallachia at Bucharest, 
and the old Cornesco Ministry have resumed the 
reins of government. 


Russra.—The St. Petersburg Journal has receiv- 
ed a bulletin from the Caucasus, announcing the 
capture of the fortress of Nesgheheil. The bom-. 
bardment lasted fifteen hours, when the garrison 
took to flight. 3 


LATER FROM EUROPE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE WASHINGTON. 


The American steamship Washington arrived 
at New York on the 6th inst. She sailed from 
Southampton on the 21st ult. but brings no later 
advices from Liverpool than the Niagara, and but 
twelve hours later from London. | 

The Washington had a very rough passage— 
experiencing a succession of gales for ten days. 
In the English channel, August 21, James Henry, 
the third officer, was washed overboard and lost. 

A sudden, favourable change in the weather 
occurred at Southampton on the 20th ult. 

No change in the markets. 

The mediation of France and England, in the af- 
fair of the Italian war, seems to have been success- 
ful, and, on the whole, the aspect of things on the 


continent, with the exception of France, is rather 


ees to the friends of peace, and of liberty. 
The Sardinian ministry had unanimously pro- 
tested against the 45 days’ armistice, agreed to be- 
tween King Charles Albert, and Marsha! Radet- 
sky, the Austrian Commmander-in-Chief, as alto- 
gether illegal. Charles Albert was supposed to be 
desirous of abdicating. 

Ireland.—The accounts from Ireland are one day 
later, and represent every thing as quiet in that 
country. No further outbreaks were anticipated. 

John Martin, the editor of the Felon, was found 
guilty, and sentenced to ten year’s transportation. 

The potato blight is spreading in every direction. 
But few fields escape its influence. 

On the 18th ult. thirteen persons, charged with 
treason and sedition, including Messrs. Meany, 
Brennan, O’Higgins,and Taafe, were sent to Kings- 
town, and shipped on board a government steamer, 
which immediately sailed towards the North. The 
supposed destination was Fort George, in Scotland, 
or Carrickfergus prison. 

France.—The intelligence from France wears a 
gloomy and even threatening aspect. Dread per- 
vades all classes of the community in consequence 
of the many rumours afloat of secret societies and 
formidable conspiracies to overthrow the present 
government. Gen. Cavaignac, it is said, has re- 
ceived warning of the meditated insurrection. He 
is concentrating a large military force about Paria, 
and it is believed that he has sufficient strength to 
put down all opposition against the government. 

Austria AND ITaLy.—The Emperor of Austria 
has returned to his capital. His reception was 
of the most enthusiastic character. The interven- 
tion of France and England in Austro-Italian af- 
fairs has proved successful, and on terms highly 
favourable to Austria. The cause of Italian na- 


tionality is almost hopeless. Charles Albert talks 


of abdicating. | 

Huneary.—Hungary is deeply agitated—the 
seat of war being confined to the district of Kikin- 
da. The greatest atrocities had been committed 
upon the inhabitants, such as cutting off heads and 
sawing off limbs. 

Crviz War 1n Stam.—According to reports from 
Singapore, an insurrection has broken out at Siam 
by the Chinese population, which constitutes the 
majority of residents in the capital, Bangkok ; of 
the 640,000 inhabitants, 500,000 are Chinese. It 
was not subdued until after two bloody engage- 
ments. After gaining the victory, the royal troops 
commenced a general massacre of the Chinese, of 
whom only 5000 have escaped. 


FROM JAMAICA. 

The reported insurrection among the negroes of 
Jamaica, is incorrect. Mr. Adams, late United 
States Consul at Bogota, left Jamaica on the very 
day of the reputed insurrection, and all then was 
quiet. A very strong military force has been col- 
lected by the government, and order is triumphant, 
although the internal affairs of th@ Island are 
greatly disturbed. Many planters are failing, 
stores closing, and large numbers preparing to 
leave the Island permanently. 


FROM MEXICO. 
The British West India steamer, Severn, recent- 
ly arrived at New Orleans, with Vera Cruz dates 
of the 17th ult. and dates from the city of Mexico 


as late as the 15th ult. The utmost good order 


prevailed in the capital, and it is noticed by the 
papers asa remarkable fact that no guards are to 
be seen around the Halls of Justice, as was former- 
ly the custom. Our Minister, Mr. Clifford, is 
treated in the most courteous manner, not only by 
the Government, but also by private individuals, 
who seem to be using their best exertions to re- 
store the good feeling which should always be con. 
spicuous between sister Republics. Mr. Clifford 
has expressed his determination to return to the 
United States in October next. Herrera’s admin- 
istration was actively employed in devising mea- 


sures, in all its branches, to urge on the nation in 


the path of improvement. The encouragements 
held forth to émigrants; freedom of conscience in 
religion ; a penitentiary system, &c. give evidence 
of the industry and vigour of the present ruler of the 


Republic. 


Paredes has managed to evade all pursuit, and is 
now with the Indians at Sierra Gorda. Positive 
information regarding this fact has reached the 
Government, and El Monitor says he is endeavour- 
ing to stir up a war of castes in the country. All 
he states, through their respective Governments, 
have sent congratulations to the President on the 
quelling of the outbreak at Guanajuato. 

The papers of the capital give an account of an 
irruption of American freebooters into New Leon, 
from Laredo. They had sacked the towns of Sa- 
binas and Aldamas, where they pillaged to the 
amount of $41,000, getting back safely to Laredo 
with the spoil. Representations had been made to 
the officer in command at the latter place, but he 


| replied that his force was not sufficiently great to 
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Chicago, 450/190; 35 25 
Rochester, .|600; 135] 70 36 
Detroit, 515; 100; 40 23 
Toledo, 500; 112; 43 
Milwaukie, 400/165) 42 37 
Reading, 600; 120); 71 48 
MARRIED. 


youthful heart was simple, unostentatious, and sincere. It 


arrest the evil doers. 

In Vera Cruz every -_ was very dull ; al- 
though the population were free from the sight of 
the redoubtable North Americans, it seemed to 
them that they had carried away with them the 
very spirit of trade and business. | 


PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, 
Corn, and Oats, at the several points named, at the 
latest dates received : 


On Tuesday, 5th inst. by the Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D.D. 

Rev. Matrnuew B. Grier, of Ellicott’s Mills, Maryland, to 

a D., daughter of the Rev. Dr. Cuyxier, of Philadel- 
1a. 

. On Tuesday morning, 5th inst. by the Rev. William D. 

Howard, Wittiam E. to Cornea, daughter of 

the late CHRrisTOPHER WESENER, all of Philadelphia 


county. 

On Tuesday, 29th ult. by the Rev. D. J. Waller, Mr. A. 
ParDEE, Jr. of Hazleton, to Miss ANNA Maria, daughter of 
WILLIAM Rosison, Esq. of Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

At Newtown, on the 20th of July last, by the Rev. 
Robert D. Morris, Mr. JEReEmiaun C. GOHEEN to Miss ANN, 
daughter of JosepH HELINGER, all of Attleborough, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. At the same place, by the same, on 
a 24th ult. Mr. ANDREW Larue, of Hunterdon 
county, New Jersey, to Miss Mary ANN, youngest daughter 
of Mr. Davip Boning, of Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa. 
On the 3st ult. by the Rev. Thomas L. Janeway, Mr. 
James ‘I’. VANARTSDALEN to Miss CaROLINE NaGLEE, all 
of Philadelphia. 

At Newburg, New York, on the 30th ult. by the Rev. 
John Johnson, James G. BELKNAP, of New York, to Miss 
rb daughter of Tuomas F. Fisn, Esq. of the former 
place. 

On the 4th inst. by the Rev. James W. Stewart, Mr. 
GrorcGE Ropeers to Miss Saran, daughter of Mr. Davip 
RosE, of Philadelphia On the 19th ult. by the same, Mr. 
Prease Butresswa to Miss ANN CaTHARINE Betton, all of 
Philadel! phia. 

Near Princeton, New Jersey, on Wednesday, 16th ult. by 

the Rev. David Comfort, the Rev. JosepH K. Wicurt, of 
Troy, New York, to Miss ELizasetn N.second daughter of 
Mr. WituiAmM J. Van Dyke. 
At Barren Hill, on the 6th inst. by the Rev. F. R. Ans- 
pach, Professor PHiLiIp Cressman, of the Tree Mount Semi 
nary, at Norristown, to Miss BarBara ANN, only daughter 
of Mr. WittiaM FREas, of Marble Hall, all of Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania. | 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Nyack, Rockland county, New York, on the 2d 
inst with christian resignation, and in the glorious hope of 
a blessed immortality, RoperT Hart, in the 88th year of 
his age, for many years a ruling elder of the Presbyterian 
church of Nyack, 

Died, at a New York, on the 17th ult. at the 
residence of the Rev. Lemuel Leonard, her son-in-law, Mrs. 
Betoian W. MILER, wife of the Rev. Moses Miller, of 
Nunda, formerly of Heath, Massachusetts, aged 68 years. 
She was the daughter of Dr. Samuel Ware, of Conway, 
Massachusetts. From her parents she received an educa- 
tion of a strictly Puritanical stamp. She became early 
pious, and her light as a Christian shone for half a century, 
and with increasing brightness, especially during the last 
ten years. Her faithfulness in training her offspring for 
God is clearly attested by the irreproachable Christian 
character of those children, who have lived to maturity, of 
whom five have already gone to their rest, with the 
blessing of many upon them. Her interest in the religious 
education of the young is affectionately remembered by 
great numbers, of whom not a few, as they see this notice, 
will drop a tear. To the last she was engaged in this 
work, teaching in the Sabbath school, distributing religious 
books and tracts, end conversing, as she had opportunity, 
upon the gospel of Jesus Christ. With a frail constitution, 
which reminds one of the “reed shaken by the wind,” she 
was yet, by careful management, enabled to be actively 
useful, almost constantly; and very rarely was she absent 
from the house of God on the Sabbath. It was owing to 
this fact that she loved whatever pertained to the pure 
worship of God, that she brought forth fruit still in old age. 
She belonged to that “cloud of witnesses,” who give by 
their life no doubtful testimony in favour of the excellence 
of the Christian religion. In the short sickness which 
closed her earthly scene, her contemplations of heaven 
were sweet, death was robbed of his sting, and she sank 
peacefully to rest—Communicaled. 

Died, on Thursday, 17th ult. at the residence of her 
father, near New Castle, Delaware, Exiza J. R. only 
daughter of James Rogers, Esq. and wife of Lieutenant 
J. NicHotson Barney, of the United States Navy. ‘To 
know, to feel, and realize the power of Christ’s religion, we 
need but witness the dying hour of his faithful followers. 
No other tongue can tell, no other pen describe the all- 
pervading peace the Christian feelsat the approach of Him 
who changes time into eternity, and mortal into immor- 
tality. For many months before her death, the subject of 
this brief notice had fullyseen and felt the great importance 
of living less for time, and more for God and heaven. She 
had mentally determined to lead a pious life. Her views 
and feelings, connected with religion, had undergone a 
gradual, but entire change ; and she had secretly resolved 
to live, that"she might be enabled to die, the “ death of the 
righteous.” She valued more and more the Christian’s 
privileges, and the Christian’s treasure—the holy book of 
God. This was the companion of her solitary hours ; and 
from this and other works of practical devotion she stored 
her mind with sacred wisdom, and her heart with holy 
faith and love. But few, and those most confidential 
friends, knew to what extent she lived and acted out the 
Christian life; and to these alone she was unreserved in 
the expression of her wishes and designs. ‘I'he piety of her 


the vigour of maturer age, and was accompanied 
by the meekness and humility of the advanced Christian. 
ervent, without display; consistent, without pretension, 
determined, without presumption; she furnished an exam- 
ple, justly deserving of praise and imitation. In the pros- 
pect of a speedy dissolution, her mind retained its vigour 
undiminished, and throughout was perfectly tranquil and 
composed. Her “conversation was in heaven.” Time 
and its concerns, “the world and worldly things” were put 
aside for ever, and gave place to thoughts and contempla- 
tions of eternity; and contrary to every expectation, the last 
few hours of her life seemed most providentially _—_ 
that she might manifest and prove the power of her faith, 
and the purity of her devotion But, above all, did the last 
religious act which she was permitted to perform on earth— 
that of devout commemoration of her Saviour’s dying love— 
furnish to her family the most consoling evidence of her 
strength of Christian principle, and ner desire for union and 
communion with her Redeemer. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the deep and solemn interest of those few last hours. 
They were, emphatically, hours of sacred tenderness and 
holy intercourse with heaven. In sweet and most pathetic 
tones, and with a countenance irradiated with the joy of 
angels, did she appeal to al! around, imploring them to seek 
God's grace and favour, and be prepared to meet that hour, 
which must come to them, as it had come to her. Such 
words and looks as that death bed drew forth, can never be 
forgotten. And we can only privy, that the remembrance of 
the scene, with all its deep solemnities, may never be 
effaced from the hearts of those who witnessed it. May ' 
the recollection of her pure and spotless character—the 
recollection of herself, with all her virtues, lovely in life, 
and beautiful in death, afford them an additional induce- 
ment to ‘‘seek those things that are above, where Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God.” . 
Died, in the city of Baltimore, on the 18th of July last, 
EpwaRD CHaRLeEs Rivers, in the 30th year of his age. 
We cannot permit the memory of this excellent young man 
to pass away without recording our estimate of his character, 
not to his eulogy, but tothe praiseof the glory of that grace, 
by which he became what he was. Those who formerly 
met him only in the world, will remember him as the active 
and diligent merchant—faithful to every one whose inter- 
ests were committed to him, of scrupulous integrity, and 
prompt to divide his gains with the poor, and to give to 
every benevolent and lJaudable enterprise. Those who 
passed over the threshold of his home remember him in a 
still more attractive part of his character. They can bring 
to mind the unchanging regard which the son ever mani. 
fested for his widowed mother, the affectionate interest with 
which he watched over and advised each brother and 
sister, the quiet, but cordial greeting which he gave to his 
friends, and the general joy which his presence diffused 
over the family he loved,and which has made his departure 
seem like the quenching of the entire light of that home. 
But those of his friends who passed beyond this into the 
secrets of his inner life, knew him to be an humble, but 
firm believer in the Divine Redeemer. For years before 
his death he had been a member of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Baltimore, under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
Dr. Musgrave. In this profession” he served his Master 
with a steadiness which rose to all the efficiency of a fervent 
enthusiasm, and received his reward in the confidence 
which he could feel, and could express, when asked con- 
cerning the hope which he had cast within the veil. Over 
his character there grew in the last year of his life a — 
seriousness, which seems now to indicate that he felt 
himself already under the shadow of the eternal world. 
His death has rent asunder many and very strong ties ; but 
to some of those who mourn for him, his departure m 4 
serve to add another to the many “attractions of heaven. 
and to all it furnishes another urgent motive to seek for a 
lace in the world where his spirit, we doubt not, has 
ound its rest. M. B. G. 


EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY—On the Har- 
C risburghand Philadelphia Railroad, Lancaster county, 
Pa—The Twenty-third Public Examination of this Institu- 
tion will be held on the 27th and 28th instants. 

‘The twenty-fourth Session of five months will commence 
on the Ist of November next. Parents and Guardians who 
purpose to place pupils in this Seminary are respectfully 
requested to make early application—also to be punctual in 
respect to having them ready for seasonable attendance, as 
the usages of the Seminary require that the seve 
be organized during the first ten days of the Session. as 

Terms.—Board and tuition, including washing, lights. 
&c. per session of five months, $70. Music, on F tano. 60 
lessons, $15. Guitar, do. $10. Drawing and French, each, 
$10.80. Drawing and Painting. $195. Use of Piano, $2. 


, $1 50. 
Fe and other information, address the Sub- 


Pulpit. 


several classes | 
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ne SYNOD OF PITTSBURGH. 

e Synod of Pittsburgh will t, agreeebly to adjou 
ment,in the First in the of Pitts. 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, inst. at three 
o'clock, P. M. Jerrrey, Stated Clerk. 


Synod of SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 

of Virginia adjourned to meet in the Presby- 

terian church in Fred 

Francis McFar.anp, Stated Clerk. 
| 


SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Synod of South Carolina will hold its annual meeting 
at Bethesda Church; in York District, South Carolina, on 
Thursday, 12th of October, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

B. M. Pater, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF INDIANA. 


TheS of Indiana stands adjourned to meet at Hano- 
ver, on the second Thursday of October, at seven o'clock, 
P.M. P. D. Guatey, Stated Clerk. 


SYNOD OF NORTHERN INDIANA. 

The Synod of Northern Indiana will hold its next stated 
meeting in Fort Wayne, Indiana, on the first Friday of 
October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Epwarp W. Wriant, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF CHARLESTON. * 
The Presbytery of Charleston will hold its next stated 
meeting in the ture Room of the First Presbyterian 
church, Columbia, South Carolina, on Thursday, the 5th of 


October, at half past seven o'clock, P. M. 
B M. Pacomer, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF KASKASKIA. 
The Presbytery of Kaskaskia stands adjourned to meet at 
Edwardsville on Monday, the 2d day of October next, at 
seven o'clock, P. M. B. F. Spitman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 

The Presbytery of Newcastle will meet in the church at 
Red Clay Creek, Delaware, on the first Tuesday (3d) of 
October, at eleven o'clock, A. M. Sermon by the Rev. 
‘Thomas Cole. Rosert P. DuBois, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND, 

The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Long 
Island will be held at Hempstead on the third ‘Tuesday 
(9th) of September, at two o'clock, P. M. 

J. McDouGaLL, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF CARLISLE. 
The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of Carlisle 
will be held in Greencestle, on Tuesday, the 3d of October, 
at eleven o'clock, A.M. TTHomas Creiau. Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF CHICKASAW. 


The Presbytery of Chickasaw will meet in the Coahoma 
church, Coahoma county, Mississippi, on ‘Thursday, Octo- 
ber 12ih, at eleven o’clock, A. M. ; 

James WEATHERBY, Slated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LUZERNE. 
The Presbytery of Luzerne will meet in Beaver Meadow, 
on Tuesday, September 19th, at seven o'clock, P. M. 
RicHaRD WensteRr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA. 


The Presbytery of Tuskaloosa will hold its next stated 
meeting at Bethsalem church, Greene county, Alabama, on 
Thursday, the 5th of October, at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

C. A. Stituman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER. 

The Presbytery of North River are to hold their Semi- 
annual a at Newburgh, on Tuesday, the 19th inst. at 
30’clock, P.M. Sessional records are to be examined, ~ 

Joun Jonnston, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet 
in the Asquith street Presbyterian church, in Baltimore, on 
Tuesday, 12th inst. at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. to be 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Thomas Peck, the last 

oderator. Joun C. Backus, Stated Cler 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The subscriber would most gratefully acknowledge the 
kindness and Christian liberality of the people of his charge, 
in constituting him a Life Member of the General Assembly's 
Board of Missions, and the American Bible Society. 

B.T. 


AMERICAN JEWS’ SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Society for Meliorating the Condition of the Jews, held at 
the Society’s Office on the Ist inst. the Rev. Alexander H. 
Wright was elected to the office of Secretary for Domestic 
Correspondence, Editor of the Jewish Chronicle, and Gene- 
ral Agent for collecting funds, in place of the Rev. John 
Lillie, resigned. Auxiliary Societies, and individuals having 
business with the Society, will please address the Rev. A. 
H. Wright, No. 62 Jane street, New York. 


SOUTHWARK CHURCH. 
The Rev. J. McDowell, D.D. will preach to morrow, 
(Sabbath) 10th inst. at half-past three o’clock, P. M. in the 
church on Fourth street, below German, Philadelphia. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discentinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his £ ook- 
store, No. 21 Centre street, nezt door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole- 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these , and Books and Tracts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
— . Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
ne charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
ork. 

Xe Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressed to 
| WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
sép 9—3t 21 Centre street. New York. 
HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY—WNo. 

Market street, above Ninth, Philadelphia—D. P. AL- 
DEN, Director.—In entering upon the duties of the present 
season, we are not unmindful of the obligations under which 
numerous patrons have laid us during the past. This In- 
stitution having been sustained to reach its sixteenth annual > 
term, induces the belief that the benefits it p to 
secure to this community, have obtained a consideration in 
some measure commensurate with their importance, and 
that thus our anticipations of future success will be realized. 

Department —The annual class for the practice of 
Anthems and Miscellaneous Music, for ladies and gentlemen 
already familiar with first lessons, will be formed on Monday 
evening, 11th inst. at eight o'clock, and thereaftet hold its 
weekly meetings on that evening. 

For an tary and Church Music class, applications 
are now received. 

The Juvenile day class of lads and misses will be com- 
menced on Saturday afternoon, 16th inst. at four o'clock. 
Those from six years of age and upwards will be admitted. 

Individual instruction, or single lessons given both day 
and evening. 

Terms —For either of the above classes (to meet once 
weekly) $2 per quarter, in advance. | 

Instrumental Music—The following instruments are 
taught as formerly, viz.—Piano Forte, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Violono, or Double Bass, Flute, Flutina, Accordeon, 
Guitar, &c. 

7" Information res 


Congregational, 
en and Public Schools, may be obtained at the Aca 
emy. 


sep 9—It 
EW WORKS, AND 


cting instruction in 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD 
WORKS.—Orators of the American Revolution, by 
E. L. Magoon, 1 vol. 12mo, illustrated with portraits of 
Adams, Warren, Henry, Hamilton, Ames, and Randolph. 
Retiring from Business, or the Rich Man’s Error, by T. 8. 
Arthur, 18mo. Devotional Guides, by Rev. Robert Phillip, 
new ed. 2 vols. 12mo, with a portrait, price $150. The 
Jerusalem Sinner Saved, the Pharisee and the Publican, 
the Trinity and a Christian, the Law and a Christian, d&c. 
by John Bunyan, with a Life of Bunyan, by the Rev. James 
Hamilton, 18mo, price 50 cts. James’s Anxious Inquirer, 
new edition, price 30 cts. Memoirsof an old Disciple and 
his Descendants, by Francis M. Kip, 12mo, price 75 cents. 
Boston’s Fourfold State, new ed. price 50 cts. Rev. Dr. 
Spring’s Works—Bible not of Man, Attraction of the Cross, 
Obligations of the World to the Bible, and Power of the 
Alexander on Isaiah, 2 vols. ‘Turrettine’s Works, 
4 vols. Footsteps of the Messiah, Doddridge’s Sacramental 
Thoughis, price 38 cts. D’Aubigné’s History of the Refor- 
mation, 4 vols. cloth, price reduced to $1.75. 

Chalmers's Sabbath Readings.—Just received, volume I. 
of Chalmers’s Sabbath Readings, being the fourth volume 
of Chalmers’s Posthumous Works. For sale 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
sep9—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
AKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE — Norristown, 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The Winter Session of this Institu- 
tion will commence on Tuesday, the 3lst of October. ‘The 
course of instruction embraces ald the branches of a thorough 
english and polite education. 
erms —For board, inc'uding fuel, light, &c. and tuition 
in the branches of the English course, per Session of five — 
months, $65. Lessons on Piano or Guitar, and use of In- 
strument, $20. Do on Harp, and use of Instrument, $35. 
Ancient or Modern Languages, each, $10. Drawing and 
Painting, $10. Washing, per dozen, 30 cents. 

The Session bills to be paid, $35 in advance, and the 
remainder before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars containing particulars, can be obtained by 
addressing . GRIER RALSTON, Principal. 

sept 9—6i* 
FEMALE TEACHERS —Wanted, a Lady to give 
Lessons on the Guitar. She must also be qualified to 
assist in giving instruction in English studies. Address, 
post paid, “ Principal of Oakland Female Institute, Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania.” sep 9—2t" 
EBSTER’S DICTIONARY.—The largest, best, and 
cheapest Dictionary, in the English language, is, 
confessedly, Webster's, the entire work, unabridged, in 1 
vol. Crown quarto, 1452 pp with a portrait of the author, 
revised by Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, price $6. 
The most COMPLETE ACCURATE. Gnd RELIABLE 
the la e is the recent testimony given to this 
A many "Presidents of Colleges and other distinguished 
literary men throughout the country. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abndg- 
ment of this work, yet “its definitions are models of conden- 
sation and purity. The most complete work of the kind 
that any nation can boast of.”—Hon. Wm. B. Calhoun. 

We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard Dic- 
tionary to be used by the numerous millions of people who 
are to inhabit the United States.—Signed by 104 members of 
Congress. Published and for sale by 

G. & C. MERRIAM, 


Springfield. Massachusetts. 
Also for sale by Grigg, Elliot, & Co., Hogan & Thomps 
E. H. Butler, & Co., i Cowperthwait, & Co. Phila- 
delphia, and by all the Booksellers generally throughout 
the United States. sep 9—6t* 


Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 
grr ON. DODGE, A. M. Principal and Proprietor. 
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| RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


A History or rue anp 
Weserzan New Yoax, and of the Rise, Progress, and 
Present state of the Presbyterian. Church in that 
Section. By the Rev. James H, Hotchkin. New 

hiladelphia, 


York, 1848, M. W. Dodd; Phi ja, Henry Per- 
kina, 810, pp. 600. 


When it is understood that the author of this 
volume bas given a particular history of the rise 
and progress of all the Presbyterian churches 
in. Western New York, some idea may be 
formed of the diligence and Jabour requisite to 
collect the necessary information. Surely one 
who undertakes such a task deserves commen- 
dation. | 
chapters, a history of the settlement of this im- 
portant section of our country, and of its early 
religious condition, which, presuming on its cor- 
rectness, supplies a desideratum. In his subse- 
quent chapters he pursues the history by pre- 
senting the details of the establishment of Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches, their 
union under the ** Plan of Government,” the 


progress of revivals, the “‘ exscinding act,” and 


the particular history of churches under the 
different Presbyteries. Although the author 
will not be authority with Old-school Presbyte- 
rians in his estimate of the doctrinal character 
of the Synods of Western New York, and of 
the causes which led to their separation from 
the Presbyterian Church, he is to be commend- 
ed for the moderation with which he treats 
these delicate subjects. We listen to him as a 
New-school Presbyterian, and we do it respect- 
fully, because he avoids intemperate heat in 
touching upon topics which usually call forth 
~ excited feelings. The volume we regard as a 
valuable one, and especially to the New-school 
branch of the Church. 


History oF THE Jesuits, from the foundation of their 
Society to its suppression by Pope Clement XIV.; 
their Missions throughout the world; their Educa. 
tional System and Literature; with their revival and 
present state. By Andrew Steinmetz, author of the 
“ Novitiate,” “The Jesuit in the Family.” In two 
volumes, Philadelphia, 1848, Lea & Blanchard, 
12mo, pp. 468 and 479. | 
Mr. Steinmetz has compressed within these 

volumes a mass of information which will be 
highly valuable to those who have neither the 
inclination or time to consult the innumerable 
books written against or in defence of the socie- 
ty of thé Jesuits—a society so remarkable in its 
constilution, so singular in its history, so power- 
ful in“its influence, and yet so mischievous and 
depraved in its career. He relies on facts, he 
presents them in a continued history, he refers 
to the best authorities, and while his mode of 
representing things is lively and piquant, he 
does not disfigure his pages with coarse denuncia- 
tions. On the contrary, he displays a spirit 
of candour, and commends when it can be done 
with truth. The missionary schemes of the 
Jesuits, their training, their educational system, 
are prominently set forth in the ten books into 
which the work is divided, and which are re- 
spectively named after the most distinguished 
leaders of the Order, We are, of course, not 
called upon to endorse all the author’s views, 
but we can promise the reader such a fund of 
entertainment and instruction in these volumes, 
that when once commenced it will be difficult to 
intermit the perusal. 


Story or tHe Peninsutan War. By General Charles 
William Vane, Marquess of Londonderry, G. C. B., 
G. C. H., Colonel of the Second Regiment of Life 
Guards, New edition, revised, with considerable ad- 
ditions. New York, 1848, Harper & Brothers, 12mo, 
pp. 454. 

The narrative of events in the Peninsular War 


is presented by Lord Londonderry in a method 
clear and connected, without entering into those 
military details which are not very intelligible 
to general readers, and with an air of candour 
and truthfulness which will excite confidence. 
The position of the author in the English army 
afforded him the best opportunities of obtaining 
authentic information of all the important trans- 
actions of that eventful war, and he has record- 
ed the history with probably as little English 
prejudice as was practicable in his circum- 
stances. 


Literary Sketcues anp Letters, being the final Memo- 
rial of Charles Lamb, never before published. By 
Thomas Noon Talfourd, one of his executors. New 
York, 1848, D. Appleton & Co.; Philudelphia, George 

_S. Appleton, 12mo, pp. 306. 
The taste, the wit, thesprightliness of Charles 


Lamb are well known and appreciated in the 
literary world, These are final memorials of 
the author of Elia. They exhibit his peculiar 
playfulness and pleasant humour, yet we can- 
not repress a feeling of mournfulness in witness- 
ing so many agreeable qualities, without even a 
tincture of religion. Poor Lamb! he was rarely 
endowed, he had traits of character which win 
love, and qualities of mind which ensure admira- 
tion, and yet entirely forgot that one thing was 
needful. 


Orators or tHe American Revotution. By E. L. 
Magoon. New York, 1848, Baker & Scribner; Phila- 
delphia, William S. Martien, 12mo, pp. 456. 


The reader is not to expect in taking up this 
book a volume of select orations, for such it is 
not, but portraitures of men distinguished during 
the period of the Revolution for the masculine 
vigour of their oratory. A few names are in- 
troduced, such as Pinkney and Wirt, who, al- 
though not of revolutionary fame, are worthy to 
stand by the side of the Fathers. Mr. Magoon 
has succeeded in producing a very engaging 
book. He holdsa spirited and vigorous pen, 
sometimes perhaps a little too exuberant and 
flourishing; portrays and analyses character 
with tact and discrimination ; brings his subject 
full before the view, and recalls scenes and in- 
cidents which as Americans we would not wish 
to forget. We think his plan would have been 
more satisfactorily executed, had he given more 
specimens of the oratory which he commends, 
and yet we are aware, how imperfectly an ora- 
tor is understood by scraps of his speeches, 


An APPEAL To THE AMERICAN BoarpD oF 
For Foreien Missions, from the unjust and oppressive 


measures of the Secretaries and Prudential Committee, 
by the Rev. J. D. Paxton, D. D. 


This is the title of a pamphlet just published 
in New Haven. [Its perusal has produced on 
our mind the most unpleasant impressions. 
Whether Dr. Paxton’s grievances be imaginary 
or real, we do not see how the American Board 
can suffer the matters alleged in it to pass with- 
out investigation. 


Reririnec From Business,or the Rich Man's Error. By 
T.S. Arthur, author of ** Keeping up Appearances,” 
&c. New York, 1848, Baker & Scribner; Philadel. 
phia, William S. Martien, 18mo, pp. 166. 

The title is the key to the story, and like all 
the tales of the author, the illustrations are life- 


like and practical. Mr. Arthur excels in repre- 


The author gives in the preliminary 


senting such occurrences and events, as strike | 


the attention of every observer of life’s shifting 
scenes. 


Reco Pressyreny oF LEXINGTON, convened 
for the Trial of the Rev, John Skinner, D.D. Lexing- 
ton, 12mo, pp. 332. 
This is the complete record of Presbytery in 

the well known case of Dr. Skinner, published 

by order of the Presbytery. 


Vanrry Fare. Pen and Pencil Sketches of English 
Society. By W. M. Thackeray. New York, 1848, 

_ Harper & Brothers, 8vo, part 1st, pp. 160. To be 
completed in two parts. 


This is called a novel without a hero. - It is 
apparently a caustic satire on English manners, 
in which the lash is sometimes laid on in the 
wrong place. It is illustrated with cuts. 

We have ‘before us two appropriate occa- 
sional sermons, the one commemorative of the 
Life and Character of Francis R. Shunk, late 
Governor of Pennsylvania, by the Rev. W. R. 


De Witt, D.D. of Harrisburg; and the other, | 


a Baccalaureate, by the Rev. W. D. Smith, 
Vice-President and Professor: of Languages in 
Anderson’s Collegiate Institute, Indiana. | 

We have received from the Messrs. Harpers, 
part 6 of their beautiful edition of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. 

The American Sunday School Union have 
published a beautiful A, B, C, book, each letter 
of the alphabet having a verse and a picture to 
impress it on the memory. | 


Gownir, or the King’s Plot. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
New York, 1848, Harper & Brothers, 8vo, pp. 144. 
A Novel. 


We acknowledge the receipt of Nos, 222, 
2238, 224, 225, of Littell’s Living Age; also No. 
2 of the Southern Methodist Pulpit, and Holden’s 
Dollar Magazine, the Christian Instructor, the 
Columbian Magazine, the Covenanter, the Mis- 
sionary Chronicle, and the Missionary Herald, 
for September. 


BREVITY OF LIFE. 


BY FRANCIS QUARLES. 
Behold 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old, 
To measure out the life of man! 


In those well-tempered days, his time was then 
Surveyed, cast up, and found but three-score years and ten. 


Alas ! 
And what is that? 
They come, and slide, and pass, 
Before my pen can tell thee what. 
The posts of time are swift, which having run, 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-lived task is done. 


Our days 
Begun, we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys, until the first stage end : 
Twelve waning moons, twice five times told, we give 
To unrecovered loss—we rather breathe than live. 


| We 
A ten years’ breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live, or fear a death! 
Our childish dreams are filled with painted joys, 
Which please our sense awhile, and waking prove but toys. 


How vain 
How wretched, is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
A slave to such a state as this! 
His days are short, at longest; few, at most ; 
They are but bad, at best; yet lavished out, or lost. 


They be 
The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee 
On wheels more swift than eagles’ wings : 
Our life’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 
Breathes forth a warning grief, till time shall strike a death. 


_ How soon 
Our new born light 
Attains to full-aged moon! 
And this, how soon to gray-haired night ! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
Ere we can count our days, our days they flee so fast. 


end 
When scarce begun ; 
And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done. 
Man, count thy days; and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thought to count, count every day thy last. 


HINTS ON SLEEP. 


“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” 


«*« Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Will make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.” 


“An hour's sleep before midnight, is worth two after it.” 


_In what sense is “ an hour’s sleep before 
midnight worth two after it ?” | 

It is the order of nature that man shoul 
go to rest early. The birds cease their 
singing as the sun goes down; the sheep 
and the deer go to their resting early; and 
throughout nature, quietness and repose 
are the order of the night. It is natural, 
then, ¢o sleep early; and for this reason it 
may truly be said, “i¢ is twice as good to 
obey Nature’s law as to break it.’ It is 
twice as good to sleep regularly and ha- 
bitually Sefore midnight, as to wait until 
after it. 

Sleep is one of the greatest of heaven’s 
blessings. When fatigued and care-worn, 
how grateful, how refreshing its influence! 
Were it not for sleep, how dull and mono- 
tonous would life become! The poor man 
who labours hard the live-long day, and 
the student who toils no less in his health- 
ys employments—what would become 
of these, were it not for the ever-genial in- 
fluence of sleep? Without it, life could 
not possibly be sustairied for more than a 
few days. 

But necessary, refreshing, and invigor- 
ating as is this provision of nature for re- 
Storing the system, people know very poor- 
ly how to use it. They generally know 
almost nothing of the real how to eat, 
drink, or sleep. It would seem as if their 
whole study were (if they may be said to 
study at all) continually to get the cart 
before the house. Many kinds of the 
most unhealthful food are, by almost 
every family in Christendom, eaten mere- 
ly from habit ; and tobacco, tea, and cof- 
fee are used, as if they were the most 
friendly and healthful substances in the 
world. | | 

So, too, in sleeping, the room must be 
all shut up, fo keep out the night air, and 
the softest feather beds, with down pil- 
lows, are every where used. People do 
not know, or seem to care to know, that 
breathing the air continually over and over 
again, renders it a perfect poison; that 
feather beds and feather pillows are among 
the greatest causes of physical debility, 
horrible dreams, nightmares, and the most 
unrefreshing sleep that can be. Who does 
not remember of being put in those best 
rooms with a feather bed so high as almost 
to need a ladder to enable one to mount 
it? and how one almost loses himself in 
the smothering envelopment of these “best 
beds!”? Remember, too, what a scent 
there is coming from the feathers and the 
impure air, when we enter, in the morn- 
ing, such a sleeping-room, and having just 
come from the fresh air. Will people 
generally heed any admonitions on this 


but now and then the seed falls on good 
ground, and this encourages us to work on. 

One of the most pernicious customs in. 
regard to sleep, is the practice of sitting up 
late at night, and losing the best and most 
delightful “ hours of early morn.’’ Studi- 
ous persons particularly are apt to contract 
this habit of sitting up late at evening. 
The solemn stillness of night is supposed 
to be more favourable for study and re- 
flection than the day. And when a per- 
son makes a change, and undertakes to 
observe the proper hours, he finds that he 
is dull in the morning, and cannot study 
so well as at late hours. Soon, however, 
if he will persevere, he will learn that by 
rising early, and retiring seasonably to 
rest, he will accomplish more, and with 
less exhaustion of the nervous power, than 
by sitting up late. It is, too, an import- 
ant fact, that artificial lights, of whatever 
kind, are much more trying to the nerves 
than the natural light of day. Oculists 
tell us that the former often injure the 
sight, and sometimes produce disease of 
the eyes, very difficult to remove. | 

What are we to say of theatre-going 
people, and those who frequent balls, par- 
ties, &c. habitually, and late at night? 
They are living continually in opposition 
to Nature’s laws, and must receive the 
penalty. Such people never enjoy good 
health. See the fashionable young ladies 
of our cities, who remain in bed late in 
the morning, and sit up late atnight. How 
feeble, pale, sallow, and nervous they are ; 
crooked-backed often, and not more fit 
for a wife than a doll baby. But it is 
JSashionable, therefore they must be up 
late at night ¢o show off in society. 

Indolent people have a pernicious way 
of dozing in the morning, taking the se- 
cond nap. The habits should be so active, 
and every thing in our power so regulated, 
that we sleep soundly, and on the first 
awaking, which, with good dietetic and 
other habits throughout, will be early, we 
should rise. Do not wait in the vitiated 
air of your room to sleep more. Rise, 
wash, drink some cold water, and, if pos- 
sible, go in the open air. It will give a 
good appetite, a keen relish for the plain- 
est food, vigour, health, and strength of 
body, and peacefulness and contentment 
of the mind. Try it, ye idlers, regularly 
for three months, and then tell us if we are 
not right.. Try it, ye students, literary 
men, merchants, and ye ladies; it will 
give you a good circulation, warmth of 
extremities, and a glow of the cheek, na- 
tural, healthful, and beautiful. Try it all. 
— Water Cure Journal. 


— 


From the Baltimore Patriot. 
ELECTRICITY AND CHOLERA. 

Many persons suppose that the Asiatic 
cholera is caused by “a deficiency of elec- 
tricity in the atmosphere.”” It was said, 


that during the prevalence of this terrible | 


disease in this country in 1832, there was 
none, because our best machines failed to 
induce a single spark, and we had no 
thunder and lightning. The writer of this 
himself, in company with one of the most 
respectable medical men, worked at a very 
powerful machine many times during that 
dreadful season, but could not elicit any; 
and we at that time came to the conclusion 
that there was indeed “no electricity in 
the atmosphere,’”’ and that that was the 
cause of the cholera. It is now said that 
a large magnet at St. Petersburg, Russia,. 
during the month of July, at the height 
of the present reign of the disease in that 
city, lost about half its power of attraction, 
and that this circumstance was also proof 
that there was a deficiency of electricity in 
the atmosphere, and that this latter was 
the cause of the cholera. The writer of 
this has paid great attention to the subject 
since the cholera prevailed here in 1832, 
and has long since come to the conclusion 
that there is no such thing as a deficiency 
of electricity in the atmosphere, and con- 


sequently that that cannot be the cause of. 


the cholera. First, Our inability to in- 
duce electricity with our machines, in the 
ordinary way, is not a proof that it does 
not exist in the air. It only proves the 
imperfection of our machines, or the man- 
ner of using them. There is just as much 
electricity as there ever was; but a pecnu- 
liar humidity of the atmosphere acts as a 
more perfect conductor than our machine 
affords us, and hence the electricity we 
induce is carried off by the moisture of the 
air as fast as we collect it. Make a fire 
in the room, and dry the air perfectly, or 
to such a state of dryness as exists ina 
dry time, and then we can induce and col- 
lect electricity in abundance. | 

Every summer during the hot, damp 
weather, our electrical machines fail to in- 
duce electricity. Yesterday, (August 21) 
a damp day, with a northeast wind, when 
we all felt like a barrel with all the hoops 
loose, I could not induce aspark with my 
excellent machine; while to-day, with a 
bright sky, dry air, and cool northwest 
wind, the same machine sparkles like a 
torpedo at every turn. We have had no 
Asiatic cholera during these periods when 
our machines do not act, and we are no 
more exempt from it when they do act. 
Secendly, We never. have thunder in those 
peculiar states of humid atmosphere that 
prevent our collecting electricity with our 
machines, because, that humidity of the 
atmosphere prevents the collection of elec- 
tricity in ap over-charged quantity in the 
clouds, by affording it a free passage to 
the earth—just as a lightning rod does. 
There must be a stratum of dry atmos- 
phere between the cloud and the earth to 
isolate the cloud to enable it to become 
overcharged ; and when thus overcharged 
the explosion (thunder) will take place ; 
but if a humid atmosphere intervene be- 
tween the cloud and the earth, connecting 
them, or if the cloud extend to the earth, 
(a fog,) then the cloud will not become 
overcharged, nor will there be thunder. 
All this takes place every year, and just 
the same in healthy and sickly seasons. 
Again, we rarely have thunder in winter, 
yet we are not the /ess healthy. 

It would appear that electricity, in some 
respects, resembles caloric (heat.) It na- 
turally pervades all material things, and 
cannot be entirely taken from any thing— 
i. €, we cannot entirely deprive any thing of 
its electricity. We may disturb its equili- 
brium, as in the case of the artificial mag- 
net, in which we merely collect its natural 
electricity at one end, withdrawing it from 
the other. We do not add any thing to 
the whole. It is said that the earth is the 
natural reservoir of electricity; but it does 
not appear to be more so than the air, in 
proportion to the peculiar properties of the 
two porticns of matter for retaining it. 
Peculiar circumstances may disturb the 
equilibrium of the electric fluid in small 
portions of the earth, collecting it in over- 
charged quantity in one place, at the ex- 


from the effort of the fluid to regain its 
equilibrium. This also takes place in the 
case of a thunder storm. The cloud has 
attracted an overcharge from the surround- 
ing atmosphere and from the earth, and in 
its effort to regain its former state, the ex- 
plosion takes place. In both cases, how- 
ever, an intervening conductor, water in 
the earth, and watery vapour in the air, 
will prevent such an effect, or very speed- 
ily equalize the quantity of fluid in the 
earth and in the air, when produced, with- 
out any sensible or visible agency—just as 
the lightning rod discharges the cloud, and 
the damp air carries off the electricity from 
the prime conductor of the electrical ma- 
chine. 

I do not pretend to say that a deficiency 
of electricity may not occur in one part 
of a human body, and an excess in 
some other part, for a time, and that this 
may not be the cause of disease, and a re- 
storation of the equilibrium the cure; I 
think this most likely, and that it is upon 
this principle, in a great measure, that the 
wonderful effects of electro-magnetism, in 
the cure of disease, are to be explained. 

It is certain, that when our electrical 


machines are most actively productive, we 


all feel most vigorous. Our nervous sys- 
tems are then most firm; our digestive 
organs most active, our minds most clear. 
Still, as I have endeavoured to prove, 
there is no deficiency of electricity in the 
air or in the earth, any more than there is 
a deficiency of atmospheric air, or of ca- 
loric. 

It is also proper to state that electricity 
is like caloric (heat) in the property of be- 
coming Jatent; and that peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere or of the earth, may 
render a large portion of it latent, and 
other conditions also set it free again. 
We know that friction, under certain cir- 
cumstances, sets it free, just as, under other 
circumstances, it sets fire free—as in the 
case of the common electrical machine, 
and the flint and steel, and rubing pieces 
of wood together. 

Chemical agency induces free electricity, 
as in the case of the galvanic battery; 
and it induces fire, as in the case of spon- 
taneous combustion, by the combination 
of certain materials. We have daily suc- 
ceeded partially in confining or rendering 
electricity latent, as in the case of the Ley- 
den jar. We can develope it, but not 
confine it, for any considerable length of 
time. In the case of the magnet at St. 
Petersburg, the loss of power must have 
been caused by some other circumstance. 
The electricity of the magnet became par- 
tially equalized, probably by long disuse. 
The galvanic battery would have speed- 
ily restored its magnetic power, whatever 
the state of the atmosphere might have 
been. G. By 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak ; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they need must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 


NEW METHOD OF SILVERING GLASS. 

A process, the invention of Mr. Drayton, 
has, after the labour of several years, and 
much expense of patience, and money, 
been brought to perfection for the silver- 
ing, properly so called, of glass, and the 
results may now be witnessed at the es- 
tablishment of the inventor, No. 310 
Regent street, New York. By this pro- 
cess, flat plates of glass are rendered more 
clear, and colourless, than by the old pro- 
cess of tin and mercury. The silvering 
matter, which ‘consists of silver held in 
solution, in nitric acid, and mixed with oil 
of cloves, or cassia, is poured upon the 
back of the plate, and the silver, being pre- 
cipitated, adheres firmly to the glass—so 
firmly, indeed, that it requires considerable 
force, or the use of powerful acids, to re- 
move it. It would seem that some affinity 
exists between the silver, and the siliceous 
particles of the glass, to account for the 
strength of the adhesion. The plate thus 
silvered is exceedingly brilliant. The 
time employed is less than a fourth of that 
occupied by the old method, the process is 
not more expensive, is certain in its effects, 
and is attended with none of those terrible 
calamities by which the lives of those who 
are employed in all operations in which 
mercury is used, are shortened. The in- 
vention can moreover, be applied to glass 
of all forms, so that cups, bowls, vases, no 
matter how full of ramifications, or angles, 
or circular bosses, they may be, can be 
silvered on the inside, and, by being so 
silvered, they externally resemble cups, 
&c. of polished metal. The silvering being 
hard and tenacious, the cups can be filled 
with water, without danger of its removal, 
and used to hold flowers, &c. Some of 
the specimens of coloured Bohemian vases 
at the establishment are exceedingly beau- 
tiful. The red,and blue,and green,and yel- 
low colours, are made, by the process, to 
resemble precious stones, emeralds, garnets, 


rubies, and so forth, and exhibit a depth’ 


and brilliancy of tone scarcely to be imagi- 
ned. ‘The process of silvering a vase hold- 
ing two or three quarts of fluid does not 
occupy an hour, and being silvered, is 
equal to the finest enamel. In short, this 
process is applicable to so many things in 
which glass is used, both in articles of mere 
utility, and in ornamental and decorative 
devices, that it would be endless to describe 
all its capabilities. A very short visit to 
the manufactory, will suffice to convey a 
notion of its importance and its merits. 


MEMORY—AN ANECDOTE 

In a literary club, the subject of discus- 
sion once was:—“ What classes of men 
have the most, and what the Jeast, reten- 
tive memories?” The debate took a wide 
range, each advocating very strenuously 
the opinion which he had advanced; and 
these opinions were as varied as the num- 
ber who were present, until the last of the 
company was heard, who said, in effect, 
that “all mankind may be regarded either 
as creditors or debtors; and I think it will 
be found that the least forgetful of all men 
are creditors—the most forgetful are debt- 
ors. When the creditor and the debtor, 
as is often the case, exist in the same per- 
son, he is far more apt to remember what 
is Owing to him, than what he owes.”’ 
The rest of the company fully concurred 
with him, and resolved that the opinion 
should be published, with this proviso— 
that if the printer had not a personal 
knowledge of very many cases in which it 
is exemplified, he is at perfect liberty to 
suppress it.— Watchman and Observer. 


HUNTING THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

The hunters contrive several ways of 
taking these huge animals. Sometimes 
they dig a ditch into which they fall, when 
they come upon the land, and sometimes 
they shoot them in the water. 

A traveller, who went into Egypt, says 
that some men having seen two of these 
animals go out of the river Nile, to feed 
on the land, he succeeded in taking them 
in the following manner: Thinking that 
they would go into the water near the 
place where they went out, he sent some 
men to dig a large ditch near the bank of 
the river at that place. This ditch was 
covered with thin boards, not strong 
enough to bear these animals, and over 
the boards was strewed some dirt, so that 
they should not see their danger. 
evening as these animals were returning to 
the river, they both fell into the ditch. 
The traveller, being told of this, went to the 
place with several men and destroyed these 
huge creatures by shooting them with a 
smallcannon. Their skins were preserved 
in salt, so that they might be sent to Eu- 
rope, and it took four hundred pounds of 
salt for each skin. These skins, on the 
back, were an inch thick, and when dried 
were so hard that neither a sword nor a 
ball from a gun would go through them. . 


THE PHYSICIAN’S FRIENDS. 

A certain physician, when he visited his 
rich and luxurious patients, always went 
into their kitchens and shook hands with 
their cooks. “ My good friends,’’ said he, 
“TIT owe you much, for you confer great 
favours upon me. Your skill, your inge- 
nious and palatable art of poisoning, ena- 
bles us medical men to ride in carriages; 
without your aid we should go on foot and 
be starved.” 


AGRICULTURAL. 


New Use or tue Tomato.—The Cheraw 
Gazette states, that in addition to the advantages 
of the tomato for table use, the vine is of great 
value for food for cattle, especially for cows. 
It is said that a cow fed on tomato vines will 
give more milk and yield butter ofa finer flavour, 
and in greater abundance than any other long 
feed ever tried. It is thought, too, that more 
good food for cattle, and at less expense, can be 
raised on a given quantity of ground planted in 
tomatos than from any other vegetable known 
in the Southern country. Farmers, look out 
for this in the coming season. 


Torrinc Corn.—Topping corn, or cutting 
off the stalks just above the ear, as the corn be- 
gins to ripen, is the old way of management, 
and many still pursue it. Others let the corn 
remain till well glazed, or tolerably well ripen- 
ed, and then cut it up at the ground, bind it up 
and shock it. Numerous experiments show 
that there is a loss in cutting the stalks before 
the corn is pretty well ripened. When the 
corn is so far advanced that the tops may be 
cut without injury, the whole may be cut at the 
bottom, as the ripening process can go on from 
the nutriment in the stalk. And a plant that 
receives the most of its nutriment from the at- 
mosphere may as well be deprived of its roots 
as its leaves, both being essential to its perfec- 
tion. We hope that those farmers who top 
their corn, or cut it up at the ground, will make 
experiments by cutting some and allowing some 
to remain, that they may note the result, unless 
they have already settled the question. One 
thing is certain, that there is much less labour 
in harvesting corn, to cut it up at the ground ; 
and the fodder is more valuable by this mode. 
— Boston Cultivator. 

Ants on Fruir Trees.—Ants on fruit trees 
do not injure them; they ascend the trees to 
seek their living from the plant-lice or aphides 
that infest the leaves of the trees. The lice 
must be killed, then the ants will disappear. 
Plant-lice of every description may be destroyed 
by a solution of whale-oil soap, as strong-as the 
foliage will bear. We have used one pound, or 
about one pint to four gallons of water, and 
have applied it plentifully inthe afternoon, when 
the sun was low, and it has not injured the 
foliage, but has thoroughly killed lice on vari- 
ous kinds of trees.—JD. 


CuarcoaL Beps.—We would say to our 
farming friends, if you have been burning any 
charcoal during the past winter, be sure you 
fence up the site of your coal-pits as vine 
patches for cucumbers, melons, and squashes. 
In these situations the insects are pretty much 
burned out of the soil, body, eggs and all, and 
they will not cut up your vines as soon as they 
come out of the ground. The annihilation of 
worms and insects will enable your vines to get 
a start, before flies and bugs will be much 


abroad: the coal itself furnishes one of the | 


greatest constituents of vegetable existence. If 
you have no such patches as we have referred 
to, a few loads of charcoal dust may be pur- 
chased from the nearest blacksmith’s shop, or 
foundry, and used with profit in this culture.— 
Farmer and Mechanic. : 


Mrx1ne Sorts.—There is often an advantage 
in mixing soils which will pay well for the la- 
bour. 
in digging wells or cellars, if some of the bot- 
tom earth, which comes from a depth of several 
feet from the surface of the ground, be spread 
upon land that has been some time cultivated, 
or even upon grass lands, a stimulus is given to 
the crop that is quite surprising. A year or two 
ago we visited a farmer in one of the upper 
counties of this State, says the Maine Farmer, 
whom we found carting coarse gravelly loam 
into his barn yard. He stated that he found 
much benefit with such material among his 
barn yard manure, and fancied that the juices 
of the manure dissolved a part of the gravel or 
something else, and that produqgd the benefit to 
his crops. We suppose, however, that it was 
owing to the mixing of soils, by which, not only 
the texture of the surface soils was changed, 
but probably other materials, or ingredients sup- 
plied that were lacking in the soil which receiv- 
ed the dressing. We all know that after drain- 
ing a boggy piece of ground, if there be any 
chance to mix sand, gravel or loam, with it, a 
manifest improvement is effected; and we also 
know that if the muck or peat of the bog be 
hauled on to the upland, and its acids neutra- 
lized by long exposure to the weather, or by 
ashes, &c. great benefit is obtained. So also 
if sand or gravel be hauled upon stiff clays, or 
clay put on sandy and gravelly soils a mutual 
improvement is effected. Perhaps the benefit 
would not always pay for the expense, but 
where the mixing can be done easily and at rea- 
sonable cost, it is oftentimes a good plan to mix 
them thoroughly. 

SHoerne Horses.— At a meeting of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, some time 
since, Professor Sewall remarked that he had 
found old horses shod with a layer of leather, 


forming an artificial sole, between the shoe and | 


the hoof, recover from the severe affections 
causing injury to the hoof; such, for instance, 
as contractions, brittleness, sand cracks, or 
even disease of the foot itself, as thrushes, 
canker, eorns, &c. and the hoof perfectly regain 
its original elasticity and firmness. The mode in 
question had been practised by Professor Sewall 
for the last thirty years. 


STRUCTURE OF THE Horsr.—Sir Charles 
Bell observes that of all creatures the horse has 
the smallest stomach, relatively to its physical 
size. Had he possessed the quadruple ruminat- 
ing stomach of the ox, he would not have been, 
at all times, ready for exertion; the traveller 
could not have baited his steed and resumed his 
journey. The stomach of the horse is not so 


In the 


It is almost always the case that when | 


his wind and speed ; and the food is passing on- 
ward, with a greater degree of regularity than 
in any other animal. A proof of this is that 
the horse has no gall-bladder. 

ON THE PROPORTIONS OF NUTRIMENT TO THE 

: MEANS OF LIVING. 

According to a memorial presented to 
the French minister, 100 pounds of wheat 
bread on an average contain 30 pounds 
of nutritive elements, (gluten and starch.) 
Black bread much less. 

100 pounds of flesh, on average, 31 
pounds of nutrition, (according to Wohler) 
fresh flesh 77 per cent. water, the remain- 
ing solid substance, (fibrine.) 

100 pounds of French beans, on an 
average, contain 80 per cent. nutrition. 

100 pounds of peas, 23 per cent. 

100 pounds of lentils, 94 per cent. 

( Vegetable casein and Starch.) 
100 pounds of beets pulse 8 per cent. 
100 pounds of carrots, 14 per cent. 

( Vegetable albumen with Sugar.) 

100 pounds of potatoes, 25 per cent. 

( Vegetable albumen, Starch, and Sugar.) 

According to this we disagree with many 
erroneous views and prejudices in reference 
to the effect of the most known means of 
food. Flesh, for example, is not the most 
nutritious means of food, but lentils. Fa- 
rinaceous food gives more nutriment than 
flesh. No meat is richer in gluten, and, 
therefore, more nutritive than wheat flour. 
Wheat bread isalso more satisfactory than 
black bread. The nutritive power of len- 
tils is well known, as also that bean meal 
gives a very nutritious power baked with 
bread. To slaves and prisoners, are daily 
given in the east, comparatively small por- 
tions of beans, by which they are perfectly 
supported. The whiter and finer the beans, 
so much the better, and the more nutri- 
tiows, and so the more to be recommended 
to the poor. The wheat bread of the 
French and Americans is more sustaining 
than the Westphalian rye bread, and our 
black bread, in spite of all the inbred pre- 
ferences for the same by our countrymen. 

Eggs are chiefly nutritious for their al- 
bumen ; the yolk contains of it 17 per cent. 
together with 29 per cent. of oil and 54 
per cent. of water, and the outer white 12 
to 14 per cent. of albumen dissolved in 
water. Among the usual vegetables as 
above, potatoes are the most nutritious. 
But with one pound of lentils we can sup- 
ply the place of three pounds of flesh; the 
increased culture of which would, there- 
fore, well repay the trouble. Beans, too, 
in respect to their actual value, are reck- 
oned muchtoo small. The prevailing fari- 
naceous food, indeed, on account of respi- 
ration, ought to be connected with juicy 
vegetable fruits. Milk, especially skim 
milk, deprived of its fatty parts, nourishes 
by means of its proportion of casein. Sweet 
milk is sufficient for young creatures as the 
single means of sustenance, for the produc- 
tion of all the parts of the body, and by 
means of its sugar to keep up perfectly the 
respiration. Cheese (the substance freed 
from the whey, containing sugar of milk) 
is deficient as a supply for respiration, on 
which account it is properly eaten with 
bread and butter; otherwise it nourishes 
uncommonly. 

Man likewise could live on mere vege- 
table fruit, although the formation of his 
teeth, consisting of cutters and grinders, in- 
dicates the mixed nature of food suitable 
for him. When in times of scarcity and 
need, it comes to still hunger and refresh 
the life, without regarding the good taste 
of the food, we ought to have a reference 
mainly to the diffusion and consumption 
of the above denoted and so effective pod 
fruits. The delusion that the drinking of 
beer, wine, and brandy gives nourishment 
and strength, which induces the poor rman 
in the midst of his necessity to give a 
couple of kreutzers for it, in place of pro- 
curing good white bread for his money, 
may still induce the conviction that a liquid 
with mere spirit of wine and some portion 
of sugar is in the highest degree warming 
and exciting; but it can never flourish; 
for how should it do so? Beer, with its 
escaping proportion of gluten, cannot, 
therefore, be regarded as particularly nu- 
tritious; its sugar, in case of strong drauglits, 
makes men fat indeed, while it fills up with 
fat but cannot add to food. 


RIVATE MEDICAL INSTRUCTION.—Drs. Wil- 
liam and Robert P. Harris are prepared to give in- 
struction to Office Pupils in all the branches of Medical 
Science, and to furnish them with the use of a well selected 
Library, Materia Medica specimens, Bones, Plates, Splints, 
Bandages, &c. 

Besides daily examinations in all the branches, the pupils 
will receive instruction from Lectures, and from Anatomi- 
cal, Surgical, and Obstetrical Demonstrations. 

Dr. William Harris will examine on the Practice of 
Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, Obstetrics, and the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children. 

Dr. Robert P. Harris on Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, 
and Materia Medica. 

Conditions —For three years, or the whole period of 
study, $250. For one year, $100. For six months, $50. 
For Winter Examinations, without Office privileges, $30. 

For tickets, apply to Dr. William Harris, South-east 
corner of T'welfih and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 

sep 2—3t 


ARE CHANCE FOR AGENTS.—The Publisher of 
the Youth’s Cabinet is prepared to employ from 50 to 
75 gentlement to act as Agents for the work in different 
parts of the Union. ‘To those who possess the qualifications 
of a good Agent—such as enterprise, industry, gentlemanly 
address, faithfulness, terms will be offered that cannot fail 
to secure a handsome income. The business of an Agent 
is to obtain Subscribers for the Magazine, and to sell the 
bound volumes of the work, for which a capital of $20 is 
necessary. ‘he Youth’s Cabinet is highly embellished, 
and is universally commended as the best and most popular 
work of its kind in the country. Price $la year. Speci- 
mens sent gratis. Applications for the Agency should be 
accompanied with responsible testimonials, and if made by 
mail, must be post paid 3 
&? Theological and Classical Students will find this 
Agency a pleasant, useful, and lucrative employment dur- 
ing vacation. D. A. WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
sep 2—4t* No. 135 Nassau street, New York. 


OTICE TO TEACHERS AND PARENTS.—The 
Subscriber having received and in store his Fall 
supply of School Books, requests the attention of those about 
supplying themselves, to his Stock, consisting of all the 
Books in use in our Colleges, Academies, Classical, Gram- 
mar, and Primary Schools, of the latest and best editions, 

and at as low prices as they can be purchased in the city. 

HENRY PERKINS, 
sep 2—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


UST PUBLISHED.—The Sketches; three Tales: [. 
Walter Lorimer. II, The Emblems of Life. III. The 
Lost Inheritance; by the author of Amy Herbert, Hawk- 
stone, and The Old Man’s Home—! vol. 12mo, illustrated, 
price $1. The style is chaste, perspicuous, and agreeable, 
conveying not only sentiments and lessons of pure morality, 
but such as are calculated to make religious impressions of 
a deep and profitable character. Recently published and 
for sale b GEORGE S. APPLETON, 
sep 2— No 148 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OY WANTED.—Wanted a Boy, about fourteen years 

of age; he must write a good hand, produce undoubted 
references, and be satisfied with a small remuneration the 
first year. Application in the hand writing of the Boy, with 


references, may be addressed to ‘I’ D. and left at John H. 


Karle’s store, Walnut street, opposite the Exchange, Phila- 
delphia. sep 2—31* 


COTCH WORKS.—Martyrs and Covenanters of Scot- 
land. Traditions of the Covenanters. Annals of the 
Persecution in Scotland. Hetherington’s History of the 
Church of Scotland. An Illustration of the Types, Allego- 
ries, and Frophecies of the Old Testament, by William 
McEwen. Officesof Christ, by Stevenson, 12mo, unabridged. 
Thomson’s Communicant’s Catechism. Owen on Justifica- 
tion. McCrie’s Sketches of Scotttsh Church History. Sy- 
mington on the Atonement. Christ on the Cross, by 
Stevenson. The Lord our Shepherd. McCrie’s Life of 
Knox. Free Church Pulpit. McCrie on Esther. Tales 
of the Scottish Peasantry. ‘Talesofthe Covenanters. Lights 
and Shadows of Scottish Life. Owen on Spiritual Minded- 
ness Fisher's Catechism. Revivalsin Scotland. Wylie’s 
Region of Fulfilled Prophecy. Genius of Scotland, 4th 
edition. Works of Robert Murray McCheyne. Chalmers’s 
Works, comprising his Select Works, Posthumous Works, 
Natural Theology, &c. Halyburton’s Life and Times. 
Brown on the Shorter Catechism. Duncan’s Sacred Philo- 
sophy of the Seasons. Sketches of Revivals in the Eighteenth 
Century. Paterson on the Shorter Catechism. ‘The Cove- 
nanters. Burn’s Christian Fragments. Scottish Paraphrase, 
&c. For sale b WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
sep 2—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philade!phia. 


capacious, even when distended, as to impede 


Latin. 


| the lowest cash prices. 


EW SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS.— Pub- 

lished by the American Sunday School Union, No. 
146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia.—The Canal Boat, or the 
Orphan Boy, 9cts. Sarah Martin, 8 cts. Memoir of Mary 
Boyd, 9 cents. The Little Pilgrim, 9 cts. White Lady 
Slippers, 9 cts. Trug Courage, 12 cts. Outcast Boy Res- 
cued,8 cents. Farmer Goodwin's Rule, 12 cents. Family 
Secrets Revealed, 9 cts. Infant School Girl, 9 cts. The 
Fatal Fall, 8 cts. ‘The Passing Bell, 9 cts. Revenge, oF 


how to wipe off an old score, 8 cts. ‘The History of Pro- 
testantism in France, 21 cts. Magic, Pretended liracles, 
and Remarkable Natural Phenomena, 21 cts. The Light 


and Dark Path, or the Histories of Mary Lester and Eliza 
Bruce, with 24 engravings, 32 cts. The Boy and the Birds, 
with beautiful engravings, 37 cts. sep 2—Jt 


CARD.—The Spring Garden Institute for Young La- 
dies, corner of Seventh and Spring Garden streets, 
Philadelphia, will be re opened on Monday morning next, 
4th inst. at nine o'clock. 
GILBERT COMBS, Principal. 
Residence No. 145 Marshall street, above Green, | 
sep 2—2:* Philadelphia. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies on Monday, 4th of September next, at No. 421 Spruce 
street, below Broad, Philadelphia. sep 2—3t 
OARDING.—Large and airy rooms, with respectable 
Board, at Mrs. Nieman’s, No. 523 Chestnut street, 
above Schuy|kill Seventh, North side, Philadelphia. Please 
apply after the Sth inst. sep 2—1t* 
EFFERSON COLLEGE.--The Fall Term of this In- 
stitution will commence on operon? the 13th of 
September next. JAMES McCULLOUGH, Secretary. 
Canonsburg, August, ]S48, aug 26—4t 
ANDON SEMINARY.—A Boarding School for Young 
Ladies—Seven miles from Frederick, on the road to 
Washington City. and three miles from Jjamsviile, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Maryland.—This Institution 
has been in successful operation for six years. having been 
established in 1842, by the Rev. Richard H. Phillips. It is 
at present under the care of the Rev. JosHua PETERKIN, 
who pledges himse!f to spare no pains to extend its useful- 
ness and maintain its reputation, 
‘The next Session will commence on the second Wednes- 
day in September. aug 5—5i* 


OOK STORE REMOVED.—The Presbyterian Board 

of Publicatioa have removed their Depository to the 

house they have lately purchased and fitted up in a neat and 

convenient style, No. 265 Chestnut street, above Eighth, 

Philadelphia, where they are prepared to furnish Ministers, 

Churches, and Sabbath Schools with suitable Libraries on 
the most favourable terms. 

Strangers visiting the city are invited to cal! and look at 
their stock of Books, which comprise many of the most 
valuable religious books in the English language 

aug 26—3t JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 
STI'PrUTE—Mantua, one mile from Wilmington, 
Delaware —The duties of this Institution will be resumed 
on the Ist of September next. Young gentlemen are pre- 
pared in the Institute for any of the business departments 
of life, or for any of the College classes. 

For the character of the Schvol, reference might be made 
to many of the most distinguished gentlemen in the country, 
whose sons or wards have been educated in the Institute, 
But it is deemed unnecessary, as it has satisfactorily accom- 
modated the public for the last sixteen years. 

The Principal will be happy to give referewees, present 
unsolicited testimonials, state terms, &c. to any wishing to 
place pupils under his care, by addressing him, as above, 

id. 

The Institution is conducted strictly in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

aug 26—9t REV. S. M. GAYLEY, Principal. 

RESBYTERIAN ALMANAC,—Just The 

Presbyterian Almanac, for the year 1849, adapted for 

use in every part of the United States; the Astronomical 
Calculations by David Young, New Jersey; containing, be- 
sides the Calendar, much useful statistical information, and 
interesting selections, especially for the young, with seven 
engravings. Price 6} cents, or $4 per 100. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 

No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


aug 12—tf 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.— Mrs. A. M. 
Willams’s Seminary for Young Ladies, No. 260 North 
Seventh street, one door South of Noble, Philadelphia, will 
re-open on Monday, the 4th of September next, Penman- 
ship taught by Mr. Fife. 

T. L. Janeway, Rev. C.C.Cuyler, D.D. 
Rev. W. L. McCalla, Hon. Joel Jones, Charles Chauncey, 
Esq. Dr. Samuel Moore, Joseph P. Engles, J. J. Barclay, Esq. 

aug 5—5t 


OUNG LADIES’ [INSTITUTE.—This Institution hav- 

ing been removed from 373 Spruce street, to West Penn 

Square, Oak street, third door South of Filbert, Philadelphia, 

will commence its next sessions on the Ist of September. 

The course of education under the personal instruction of 

the Principals, assisted by their ladies, is designed to be full, 
thorough and finished. 

Tuition (including the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
and German languages; drawing, stationery, and fuel,) for 
pupils under ten years $15, a session of five months; from 
ten to thirteen years, $30 ; over thirteen years, $50. Board an 
tuition, $300 a year. 

References.—Rt. Rev. A. Potter, D.D.; Rev. B. Dorr, D.D. ; 
Rev. C.C. Cuyler, D.D.; Rev. H. Ducachet, D.D.; Rev. M. 
A. De W. Howe; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D.D.; Rev. J. 
Parker, D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes—Philadelphia. Hon. Theo- 


'dore Frelinghuysen, LL.D. Chancellor of the University of 


New York; Rev. G. Spring, D.D. ; Rev. S. H. T ng. D.D.— 
New York. Rev. J J. Blake, D.D.; Rev. S. H. Cox, DD., 
Brooklyn. Rev. J. Carnahan, D.D. President of Princeton 
College ; Governor Thomas Bennet, Charleston, South Caro- 


lina; F. L. Hawks, D.D. New Orleans, Rt. Rev. B. B. 
Smith, Bishop of Kantectys Hon, Henry Clay, Kentucky; 
Rt. Rev. C. P. McIlvaine, D.D, Bishop of Ohio; and Rey. 


Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For further information see circulars, (to be had at the 
Bookstores of Messrs. Appleton, Perkins, Wardle & Hooker, 
in Chestnut street, Philadelphia,) or the Principals at the 
Institute. Professor J. L. VAN DOREN, Poiaidé 

aug 12—3t Rev. H J. DAVID, rincipals. 


JUNKIN, ATTORNEY AND COUNSEL- 
FT LOR AT LAW—No. 98 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
References.—Rev. Dr. McElroy, New York ; Hon. Hopewell 
Hepburn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Jacob Strader, Esq. 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Samuel H. Perkins, Esq. Messrs. Bevan 
& Humphreys, Joseph B. Mitchell, Esq. Philadelphia. 

ap 15—eow 6m 


EMINARY—No. 21 Perry street, between Spruce and 
Pine, Philadelphia.—The duties of this Institution will 
be resumed on Monday, the 4ihof September next. Parents 
who are unwilling to risk the morals of their children in 
the Public Schools, here find a Seminary conducted upon 
the principles of Christianity. It isselect—no immoral or 
disorderly boy will be admitted, or continued. ‘The Scrip- 
tures are read daily, every reasonable opportunity will be 
taken to impress the minds of the pupils with a sense of 
their duty as rational, intelligent, and accountable beings, 
and to inculcate the pure morality of the Bible. ‘The 
Assembly’s Catechisms will te carefully taught to the 
children of Presbyterians. Satisfactory references, on ap- 
plication to the Subscriber, JOHN EVANS. 
aug 26—3i* 


HE CHEAP BOOK STORE.— Choice Theological 
Books just received.—Charnock’s Complete Works, 9 
vols. London. Owen’s Complete Works, 21 vols London. 
Venema’s Works in Latin, complete. Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 
vols. imperial folio, Marsh’s Micaaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament. Lampe’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
Turrettine’s Theology,3 vols. old edition. Bates’s Works, 4 
vols. London edition, complete. J. M. Mason’s Works, 4 
vols. complete. Wall’s History of Infant Baptiam. Baxter’s 
Practical Works, 4 vols. Royal 8vo. Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. London. | Vitringa’s Theological Writin 
Howe’s, Barrow, Edwards, Hall, and Jay's 
Works. Smyth on the Apostolic Succession and Prelacy, 
Witherspoon’s Complete Works, 9 vols. Emmons’s Works, 
6 vols. Complete. Gill, Henry, Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, and Comprehensive Commentaries. “Guyse’s 
Paraphrase, 6 vols. &c. And also a very large collection 
of New and Old Standard Theological Publications, for 


sale at very low prices, by ; 
DANIELS & SMFTH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fifth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Books bought or exchanged. 


OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL—Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Alicia Price and Sister, No. 306 Arch 


may 6m 


street, third door below Eleventh street, Philadelphia—The © 


Pupils of this Institution will be carefully instructed in all 
the branches of a thorough English Education and also in 
the French and Latin languages, Music, Drawing, Painting, 
and Needle-work. Mrs. A. Price and sister will be assisted 


by Teachers of the highest standing. ‘The strictest attention — 


will be paid to the morals and comfort of the Pupils placed 
under their care. The year is divided into two terms, of 
five months each, commencing respectively on the first days 
of September and February. Terms made known upon 
application to the Principals. 

Reforeneeasntntt George Boyd, D.D., Rev. Thomas M. 
Clark, Rev. William Suddards, Robert M. Huston, M.D., 
S. Littell, Jr. M.D., John R. Neff Ambrose White, John 
Strawbridge, Joseph P. Engles, John Grigg, Henry F. 
Rodney, Osmon Reed, Esqs. july 


GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 

Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, ana Pulverized 

Sugars at reduced prices. Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 

the best cures, with a general assortmentof first quaiity 

for family use. For sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 

Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Kighth street, 

ap 28—3t below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


| ager TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 
importe¢, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 
Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of al! sizes. A full assort- 
ment of Underwood’s Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars of 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
Orders from the Country, a8 well as 
the City, carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, 
North-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia, 
may 13—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars. per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if oid in advance, 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subscribers, who do not give express notice to the 
contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
subscription, ard? their paper will be sent to them accord- 
ingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cente; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 
Payments ‘or advertisements to be made in advance 
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